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INTRODUCTION 


I-GOTAMA THE FOUNDER OP NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 

P4nini, the celebrated Sanskrit grammarian, who is supposed to have 
flourished about 350 B. C., * derives the word 
pkiner’"* “Nyaya”t from the root “i^ which conveys the 

same meaning as “ gam ”—to go. “ Nyaya ” as 
signifying logic is therefore etynnologically identical with “ nigaraa ” the 
conclvrsion of a syllogism. Logic is designated in Sanskrit not only by 
the word “ Nyaya” but also by various other words which indicate diverse 
aspects of the science. F"r instance, it is called “ Hetu-vidya or “ Hetu- 
Sastra ” the science of causes, “ Anviksiki ”§ the science of inquiry, 
“ Pramfina-^astra” the science of correct knowledge, “ Tattva-Sastra ” the 
science of categories, ” Tarka-vidy4 ’’ the science of reasoning, “ Vadartha ” 
the science of discussion and “ Phakkika-Sastra ” the science of sophism. 
Nyaya-sQtra is the earliest work extant on Nyiiya Philosophy. 

♦Pauini is said to have been adisciplo of Upavar^a, minister of a King of the Nanda 
dynasty about 850 B. C., as is evident from the following 

(KathSsarit-s.tgara, Chapter IV., verse 20). 

Dr. Otto Boehtlingk observes :— 

“ We need therefore only make a space of fifty years between each couple of them, 
in order to arrive at the year : 50, into the neighbourhood of which date our grammarian Is 
to be placed, according to the KathSsarlt-s.agara.”—Goldstucker's Panini, p. 85. 

(Panini’s AstiidhySyi 3-3-122.) 

tt 

.5EJIII 

(Lalitavistara, Ch.apter XII., p. 179, Dr. Rajondra Lai Mitra’s edition). 

* (Amarakosa, svargavarga, verse, 155). 




( ii ) 


The Nyaya or logic is said to have been founded by a sage named 
Gotama.* He is also known as Gautama, Aksapadat 
called GotaSeauS I>irgbatapas4 Tlie names Gotarna and Gau- 

Akfapfida ov Dirghata- tama point to the family to which he belonged 
wdiile the names iVksapada and Dirghatapas refer 
respectively to his meditative habit and practice of long penance. 

In the lligveda-samhita as well as the Sathapatha-Brahraana of the 
white Yajurveda we find mention of one Gotarna 
who was son of llahugana § and priest of the Royal 
family of Ivuru-st riijaya for whose victory in battle he prayed to Indra. 
Nodhah, 11 son of Gotarna, was also called Gotarna who composed several 
new hymns in honour of India. The sages sprung from the family of 
Gotarna are designated Gotannisah ^ who were very intelligent; and Agni, 


The family of Qotama. 


Ji: ) 

jiliW qqr ??: II 

(Naisadhacharitam 17-75.) 

g«TT ? 3 n«f I it 

(PadmapurSna, Uttarakbniifla, Chapter '263.) 

(Skanda-puraiia, Kfilikd Khaiula, CJiapter XVII.) 

Jig^T gsftfrm; smi^ i 

(Udyotakara’s Nyayavartika, opening lines). 

In the Sarvadarsana-saragraha Nyaya philosophy is called the Ak-sapada system, 
t Kdlidasa’s Raghuvamsam tl-33. 

I ’Tran; ^’spiri ?r^r g$i%?i i 

?:njt qf: 3^'' ?! ^IriT ^ri r^^ir 3 i 4 sn^qini^f^ 1 riR r 

g!g^lI?dR qT3I^I^^RT?IflT?R I tIrR f I ^IflRI ^ARRI f^ II 

(Rigveda-samhita, Manilala 1, Shkta 81, inantia 8, Sayana’s commentary). 

f^T f mRRisfe' Irr? I 

RR TiraiRi ^Tfnur ^i%f rw ii 

(Satapatha Brdhmana of tlie wliite Yajiirvoda, Kanrla 1, Adhyfiya 4, Mfidhyandiiuya 
recension.) 

|j ?RIR^ iiRR R5?m?|^r^gT ff^^I^RR I 

gjflRR R: ?RRR RTRI: ITRRR^ IrrT RgRRRR: II 

(Rigveda-samhita, Mandala 1, Sdkta 63, Mantra 18.) 

^’qqi ^ ff^TTRi liRRiRi i 

(Rigveda-sanihita, Mandala 1, Sflkta 61, Mantra 16). 

^ *?1 3^’ tftqqg; ?t rtsi fi gfe’ Rif% ^RRrf^f^iqf ii 

(Rigveda-samhita, Mandala 1, Sukfa 77, Mantra 6). 
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pleased with their adoration, gave them cattle and rice iii abundance. 
Tt is related that Gotaina, once pinched with thirst, prayed for water of the 
Marut-Gods, who out of mercy, placed a well* before him transplanted 
from elsewhere. The water gushing out copiously from the well not only 
quenched his thirst but formed itself into a river, the source of which 
was the seat of the original well. 

In the Rigveda-samhita the descendants of Gotama as already 
noticed aie also called Gotama while in later Vedic 
called literature they are called Gautama. The Vaifasa- 
Brahinana of the Samaveda mentions four members 
of the Gotama familyt among the teachers who transmitted that Veda to 
posterity, vis., the Radha-Gautama, Gilfr-Gantama, Suraanta-babhrava- 
Gautama and Samkara-Gautama ; and the Chandogya Upanisad of the 
same Veda mentions another teacher named Ilaridrumata-Gautama+ who 
was approached by Satya-Kama Javala to be his teacher. The Gobhila 
Gfhya Sutra of the Samav( da cites the opinioji of a Gautama § who held 
that during the winter season there should be three oblations offered to the 

fliaura i 

ii 

(lligveda-samhitS, Manilala 1, 8flkta 85, Mantra 11.) 

Sayana in commenting on lligvoda sanihita, Manilala 1, Siikta 77, Mantra 10, 
observes 

I Tlran I 

^ jfhgi g^qi'a' 

^ I 

The well (utsadhi) is alluded to in the Rigvoda, Mandaia 1, Siikta 88, Mantra 
4, thus; — 

Jjar; ^ M ^ ^ i 

gf^r ^rawBT ii 

Sfimavediya Vam.sa-Brahma na, Khanda 2, Satyavrata Samasvamisedition p. 7.) 

• 

(Sama^ ediya Vauisa-Brahmana, Khanda 2). 

(Samavediya Vamsa-Brahmana, Khanda 8.) 

I f s(ft=g4" wirafg n ^ ^ 

(Chfinilogya Upanijad, Adhyaya 4, Khanda 4). 

tJP'a* II « II 

II » II 

nransnlsgn^ ii c ii 

(Gobhila Gfhya SOtra 3-10.) 
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dead ancestors. Another Gautama was the author of the Pitrmedha Sutra* 
which perhaps belongs to the Simaveda. Hie llrhadaranyaka t of the 
white Yajurveda mentions a teacher named Gautama, while in the Katho- 
panisad of the Black Yajurveda the sage NaciketasJ who conversed with 
Yama on the mystery of life, is called Gautama which evidently is a 
generic name as his father is also called Gautama in the same work. A 
Gautan)a§ is mentioned as a teacher in the Ivausika sutra of the 
Atharvaveda while to another Gautama is attributed the authorship of 
the Gautama Dharma sutra|l an authoritative ivork on the sacred law. 

We need not take atiy notice of one Gautama^f who, at the bidding 
of his mother as stated in the Mahabharata, cast into the Ganges his old 
and blind father Dirghatamas who was however miraculously saved. 

The Ramiyana mentions a Gautama** who had his hermitage in a 
grove at the outskirts of the citj'' of Mithila where 
Gautama, husband lived with his wife Ahalya. It is well-known how 
ofAhalya. Ahalya for her flirtation with Indra, was cursed by 

her lord to undergo penance and mortification until 


* An incomplete manuscript of the Pitymodha fefjtra is contained in the Library of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, but the work was printed in America several years ago. 

t nran: in i ^ ii 

(Bphadavanyaka, Adhyfiya 4.) 

=5 wiir nicw ti ii 

(Kathopaniisad, Valli 3). 

siw ^ \ 

(Kathopanisad, Valli 5.) 

§Vide Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 153. 

iThetextof the Gautama Dharma-sntra has been printed several times in India 
while an English translation of it by Dr. 6. Bubler has appeared in the Sacred Books of 
the East Series. 

I Jim ?nqRf^?igi ii il 

JTW-' ?? II II 

HW SfJ ^ ^iHPI sHlRfh? I 

S^5R«iraRi nf mi: n h 

(Mahdbharata, Adiparva AdhySya 104). 

**f?ira5riq^ m imn: i 

gf%5W^ im i ii 

gftraffifrrn i 

WlgftrEijrftr im ^ ii 

II u II 

(RamAyana, Adikftnda, Sarga 48). 
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bei’ emancipation at tlie happy advent of Rama. The Adhyatma Rama- 
yafla, wliile repeating the same account, places the hermitage of Gautama*'* 
on the banks of the Ganges ; and our great poet Kalidasa follows the 
Ramayanic legend describing Gautamat as Dirghatapas, a sage who prac¬ 
tised long penance. 

The Vayupurana describes a sage named AksapadaJ as the disciple 
of a Brahmana named Soma Sarma, who was Siva 
Aksapdda. incarnate and well-known for his practice of austerities 

at the shrine of Prabhasa during the time of Jathkarnya 
Vyasa. This Aksapada mentioned along with Kanada is evidently no 
other person than Gotama or Gautama who founded the Ny4ya philosophy. 
As to the origin of the name Aksapada (“having eyes in the feet”) as 
applied to Gautama, legend has it that Gautama was so deeply absorbed 
in philosophical contemplation that one day during his walks he fell 
unwittingly into a well out of which he was rescued with great dilEculty. 
God therefore mercifully provided him with a second pair of eyes in his 
feet to protect the sage from further mishaps. Another legend§ which 

(Adhyatma Ramfiyat a, SdikAiida, adhjAya 6). 

t %% I 

I 

qql ii ii 
st5!j<T€ia q?i. gq- 
sn^jflRqqq: RraiiRft I 
?q qg: ^ 

ii ii 

(Raghuvam.sa, Sarga 11). 

J qra qftq’q" I 

giip^4f 5?n#r H II 

?r?Tf i3»if^5?nfiT i 

qinicw ^iq;fqsi a: ii o ^ il 
HU a g^ »i%qt?a a^aai; i 

q^ qq a ii ii 

(Vayupurana, Adhyaya 23). 

§ jfla^ % ^qaafq^af a Wsqfirf^ qf^grq 

qaia; sqraa swif^a: qit q^PRq a ssqp^^ ^ ott i 

(Nyftyakosa, 2nd edition, by M. M. BhimScarya Jhftlakikar, Bombay). 
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represents Vyasa, a disciple of Gautama, lying prostrate before his master 
until the latter condescended to look upon him, not with his natural eyes, 
but with a new pair of eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scanty 
ceremony as being the invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious 
to humiliate Vyasa for vilification of the Nyaya system in his Mahabh&rata 
and Vedanta sutra. 

The people of Mithila unodern Darbhanga in North Behar) ascribe 
the foundation of Nyaya philosophy to Gautama, hus- 
Looal tradition. band of Ahalyii.aud point out as the place of his birth 
a village named Gautamasthana where a fair is held 
every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of Chaitra (March-April). 
It is situated 28 miles north-east of Darbhanga and has a mud-hill of 
considerable height (supposed to be the hermitage of Gautama) at the 
base of which lies the celebi ated “ Gautama-kuncla ” or Gautama’s well 
the water whereof is like milk to the taste and feeds a perennial rivulet 
called on this account Ksirodadhi orKhiroi (literally the sea of milk). Two 
miles to the east of the village there is another village named Ahalya- 
sthaiia where between a pair of trees lies a slab of stone identified with 
Ahalya in her accursed state. In its vicinity there is a temple which 
commemorates the emancipation of Ahalya by Rama Cliandra. The 
Gautaina-kunda and the K.«irodadlji river, which are still extant at 
Gautama-sthSna verify the account of Gotama given above from the 
Rigveda while the stone slab and the temple of Rama at Ahalya-sthina 
are evidences corroborative of the story of Ahalya as giv^en in the RSmfi- 
yana. There is another tradition prevalent in the town of Chapra that 
Gautama, husband of Ahalya and founder of the Nyaya philosophy, resided 
in a village now called Godna at the conlluence of the rivers Ganges and 
Sarayu where a Sanskrit academy called Gautama Thomson Piithasala 
has been established to commemorate the great sage. 

It seems to me that Goixtama, son of Rahugana, as mentioned in the 
Rigveda, was the founder of the Gautama family from 
The founder of which sprang Gautama, husband of Alialya, as narrated 

Ramayana. It is interesting to note that 
^atananda’"' son of Gautama by Ahalya, is a priest in 
the royal family of Jauaka much in the same way as Goutama, son of 

(Ramayana, adika^da, Sarga 50). 

swatnf i 

(Uttara R&ma charitam). 
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Raliflgana is a priest in the royal family of Kurusrnjaya. The fields waving 
with paddy plants which greet the eyes of a modern traveller near and 
round Gautama-sthana bear testimony to Agni’s gift of rice and cattle in 
abundance to the family of Gautama. The Nyaya philosophy was, on 
the authority of the tradition prevalent in Mithila, founded by Gautama 
husband of Ahalya. The same Gautama has been designated as Aksapada 
in the Vayu Puraiia already referred to. Aksapada has been identified 
by Anantayajvan* with the author of the Pitrmedha Sutra as well as with 
that of the Gautama Pharma sutra, and it is possible that he is not other 
than the Gautama referred to in the Kautlika sutra of the Atharva Veda. 
The other Gautamas mentmned in the Bnilimanas, Upanisads etc., appear 
to be the kinsmen of their illustrious name-sake. 


The liamayana, as wc have found, places the hermitage of Gautama, 
husband of Ahalya, at Gautama-sthana twenty-eight 
His lesidence. miles north-east of Darbhafiga while the Adhy&tma 

Ramayana places it on the banks of the Ganges at its conflueijce with the 
Sarayu off the town of Chapr4. Tiie Vilyupurflna fixes the residence of 
Aksapada, supposed to be identical with Gautama, at Prabhasaf beyond 
Girnar in Kathiawar on r,he sea-coast. To reconcile these conflicting 
statements it has been suggested that AksapSda otherwise known as 
Gotama or Gautama was the founder of the Nyaya philosophy, that he was 
born at Gautama-sthirna in Mithila on the river Ksirodadhi, lived for 
some years at the village now called Godna at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Sarayu until his retirement into PrabhAsa the well-known 
sacred place of pilgrimage in Kathiawar on the sea-coast. 


*To the Grlij'a Sutras of the Samavoda probahly belong also Gautama’s Pitrraedha- 
siltra (Cf. Burnell, p. 57 ; the commentator Anantayajvan identifies the author with Aksapada 
the author of the Nyfij'a-siltra:, and the Gautama-dharma-sutra.—Weber’s History of 
Indian Literature, p. 85. 

I I’rabhasa washed on its western side by tlie river Sarasvati and reputed as the 
residence of Krisna, is mentioned in the Sriraad Bhagavata thus 

II II 

(Bhagavata, Skandha II, adhyaya 6.) 

^ ii ^ ii 

(Bhagavata, Skandha II, adhyaya 30). 

Prabhfisa was situated beyond the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar where we coma across 
all the edicts of Asoka as well .as an inscription of Rudradama supposed to be the first 
inscription in Sanskrit dated about 100 A. D. which mentions Chandra Gupta and Asoka by 
names. There are also some inscriptions in Gupta characters, and there is no doubt 
that Prabhasa situated on tho Sarasvati acquired celebrity in very old times. 

This Prabhasa is not to bo confounded with another town called Prabhasa in Kau- 
skmbi near Allahabad on tlie Jumna where there is an inscription, dated about the 2nd 
century B. 0., of Asadasena, a descendant of Sonakayana of Adhicchatra, (vide Dr. Fuhrer’s 
Pabhosa inscriptions in Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. II, pp, 242-243.) 
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The ^atapatha Brfihmana mentions Gautama along with Asurfiyana 

and the Vayupurana (already quoted) states that 
His age about 650 B. C. p,. „ •■uj 

AK§apaaa, aLias Gotaina or Gautama, nourished 

during the time of Jatukarnya Vyasa. Now, Jatukarnya, according to the 

Madhukanda and Yajnavalk'ya Kanda of the Satapatha Brelhmaqa'* 

(Kanva recension) was a pupil of*Asuraj'ana and Yaska who are supposed 

to have lived about 550 B. C. This date tallies well with the time of 

another Gautama who, together with Aranemi, is described in the Divytl- 

vadanat, a Buddhist Sanskrit work translated into Chinese in the 2nd 

century A. D., as having transmitted tlie Vedas to posterity before they 

were classified by Vyasa. It does not conflict with the view that Aksapada 

is identical with Gautama author of the Gautama Dharma-Sutra which 


is “ declared to be the oldest of the existing works on the sacred lawj,” 
Aksapada-Gautama, founder of the Nyaya Philosophy, was almost a 
contemporary of Buddha-Gautama who founded Buddhism and Indra- 
bhhti Gautama who was a disciple of Mahavira the reputed founder of' 
Jainism. 

The fourfold division of the means of knowledge (Pram^na) into 
perception, inference, comparison and word found in the Jaina Prakpta 
scriptures such as the Nandi-Sutra, Sthanahga-Sutra§ and Bhagavatt- 

• Vide Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. IdO. 

In the Mtidhyandinlya recension of the Satapatlia Bi’fihinana a teacher intervenes 
between Yaska and Jfitdkarnya, t)i>. Bharadviija. Cf. 


(Satapatha Brfihman.a, Mfidhyandlniya recension, Kanrta 14, adhyaj’a 6.) 

I The 88rd chapter of the nivyiivadanr, called Matanga Siitra, in Chinese Mo-tan-nu- 
Cin, was translated into Chinese by An-shi-k.ao-cio of the Eastern Han dynasty in A. D. 
148-170. (Fide Bunjiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka). In it we read 

siin ^ i 


(Divyivadfina, Chap. XXXIII). 

t Buhler observes .-—These arguments which allow us to place Gautama before both 
Baudhftyana and Vasistha are, that both these authors quote Gautama as an authority 

OQ . These facts will, T. think sufflee to show that the Gautama Hharma SOtra 

may be safely declared to be the oldest of the existing works on the sacred law." (Buhler's 
Gautama, Introduction, pp. XLIX and LIV, S. B. E. series). 

{Sthdnfinga-SOtra, Page 809, published by Dhanapat Sing). 
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Sutra compiled by Indrabliuti-Gautama finds its parallel in the Nyaya- 
Sutraof Absapada-Gautaraa leading to the conclusion that this particular 
doctrine was either borrowed by Indrabhuti from Aksapada or was the 
common property of both. In the Pali and PrCiki-ta scriptures Gautama 
is called Gotama, and a iMli Sutta mentions a sect called “ Gotamaka,"' 
who were followers of Gautama, identified perhaps with the founder of 
the Nyaya Philosophy, '['he Pali Canonical scriptures such as the 
Brahmajala Sutta,! Udana etc., which embody the teachings of Buddha, 
mention a class of Sram inas and Brahmanas who were “ takki ” or 


“ takkika ” (logicians, and '* vimamsi” (casuists) and indulged in 




takka” 


(logic) and vimamsa (casuistry), alluding perhaps to the followers of 


Aksapada-Gautama described as “Gotamaka.” 


The Kathavatthuppalcarana +, a Pali work of the Abhidhamraapitaka, 
composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the third Buddhist Council during 
the reign of Atloka about 255 B. C., mentions “ patinna ” (in Sanskrit: 
“ pratijna,” proposition), “ Cpanaya” ^application of reasons), “Niggaha” 
(in Sanskrit: “ Nigraha,’ humiliation or defeat) etc., which are the 
•technical terms of Nyaya piiilosophy or Logic. Though Moggaliputta Tissa 
has not made any actual reference to Logic or Nyaya, his mention of some 
of its technical terms warrants us to suppose that, that philosophy existed 
in some shape in India in his time about 255 B. C. These facts lead us 
to conclude that Gotama, Gautama or Aksap4da, the founder of Nyaya 
Philosophy, lived about the year 550 B, C. 


* Vide Prof. T. W. Rhys llavicVs Introduction to the Kassapa-Sjhanada Sutta, 
pp. 220-222. It is ohserveci 

“ The only alternative is that some Brahmana, belonging to the Gotama Gotra, is here 
referred to as having had a comninnity of Bhiksus named after him.” 

1 5>sr, m m 3# tif^ i i^i 

m trfeRiH ?rTf ?iTfi ^if^” i 

(Brahmajala Sutta 1-32, edited by Rhys Davids and carpenter). 

ura 51 ?i%5pT 51 'gii^ sr 

|TOT I 

(UdSnaj p. 10. edited by Paul Steinthal, P. T. S. edition). 

j; The'lerms “ Patinna ” (pratijnft, proposition) and “ niggaha ” (nigraha, defeat) occur 
in the following passages 

51 ^ iw cim qfessnq fw 'Tfen5iP?ii tw i 

(Kath&vatthuppakarana, Siamese edition, p. 8). 

“ Niggaha-Oatukkam ” is the name of a section of the first chapter of the Kathavat- 
thuppakarana while “ Upanaya-Catukkam ” is the name of another section of that work. 



( 


) 


ti on to the 
literature. 


II. nyayasOtra the first work on nyaya philosophy. 

To Gotaina, Gautama or Aksapada, of whom a short account has 

i been given above, is attributed the authorship of 
The earliest contribu- - . ' 

Sutra the Ny:iya-Sfitra the earliest work on Nyaya 
Philosophy. Sanskrit literature in the Sutra or 
aphoristic style was presumably inaugurated at about 550 B. C., and the 
Nyaya-Sutra the author of which lived, as already stated, at about that 
time, must have been the first'*■ contribution to that literature. The 
“ Sutta” or Sutra section of the Pali literature reads very mticli like a body 
of sermons bearing no affinity with the Sutra works of the Brahmanas. 

The Nyaya-Sutra is divided into five books, each containing two 

, , , , chapters called iihnikas or Diurnal portions. It is 

The gradual develop- ^ ^ 

ment of the Nyaya- believed that Aksapada finished his work on Nyiiya 
in ten lectures corresponding to the alinikas referred 
to above. We do not know whether the whole of the Nyaya-Sutra, as it 
exists at present, was the work of Aksapada, nor do w’e know for certain 
whether his teachings were committed to writing by himself or transmit¬ 
ted by oval tradition only. It seems to me that it is only tlie first book 
of the Nyaya Sutra containing a brief explanation of the 16 categories 
that we arc justified in ascribing to Aksapada, while tlie second, third 
and fourth books which discuss particular doctrines of the Vais'esika, Yoga, 
Mimamsa, Vedanta and Buddhist Philosophy bear marks of different 
hands and ages. In tliese books there are passages quoted almost verbatim 
from the Lahkavatara-Sutra +, a Sanskrit work of the YogAcara Buddhist 
Philosophy, from the Madbyatnika Sutra of Ni'g'i’u-juna+ and from the 
^ataka§ of Aiya Deva—works which were composed in the early 
centuries of Christ. The fifth book treating of the varieties of futile 
rejoinders and occasions for rebuke was evidently not the production of 
Aksapada who dismissed those topics without entering into their details. 
The last and most considerable additions were made by Vatsyfiyana other¬ 
wise known as Paksila Svami, who about 450 A <D, wrote the first regular 
commentary, “ Bhasya”, on the Nyaya Sutra, and harmonised the 
different and at times conflicting, additions and interpolations by the 
ingenious introduction of Sutras of his own making fathered upon Aksapada. 


*Kapila is stated in the Silriikbya-Karika, verse 70, to have taught hkj.. philosophy 
to Asuri who is mentioned in the .satapatha Hrahmana as a teacher. Asurayana and 
Yaska who followed Asuri were the teachers of Jatukariiya, a contemporary of Aksapada- 
Gautama. Kapila therefore proceeded Aksaijada by at least three generations. Kapila’s 
Philosophy is believed to have come down by oral traditions and was not perhaps 
committed to writing in his life-time. Hence the Nyaya-Sutra has been stated to be 
the first work of the .Sutra period. 

t Vide Nyaya Sutra 4-2-26, which quotes the Lahkavatara Sfitra (dated about 800 A.D.) 
f Fide Nyaya-Sutra 2-1-39, 4-1-39, and 4-1-48, which criticise the Madhyamika Sfitra. 
§ Vide Nyaya-Sutra 4-1-48 which criticises Sataka of Aryadeva. 
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The Nyftya-Sutra has, since its composition, enjoyed a very great 


Commentaries on the 
Nyaya-Sfttra. 


popul u'ity as is evident from the numerous commenta¬ 
ries tl.at liave from time to time, centred round it. 
A few of the commentaries are mentioned below :— 


TEXT. 

1. NySya-feutra by (iotaraa or Aksapada (650 B. C.) 

Commentaries. 


2. Xyaya-Bliasya by Yatsyayana (450 A D.) 

3. Nyaya-Vartikii by Udyctakara. 

4. Nyaya-YartiUa tatparya-tika by VScaspati Misra. 

6. Xyaya-Vartika-tatparyatika-pariiiiddhi by Udayana. 

6. Parisuddiprak isa by VardbamSna. 

7. Vardliamaneniiu by Padmanabha Misra. 

8. NyaySlaiikara by .Srikantha. 

9 Nyayalankara Vrtti by Jayanta. 

10. Nyaya liianjari by Jayanta. 


11. Nyaya-Vrtti b .• Abhayatilakopadhyaya. 

12. NySya-Yrtti b\’ YisvanStha, 

13. Mitabhasiiu Y 'tti by Mahadeva Vedfinti. 

14. XyayaprakSsa by Kesava Misra, 

15. Nyayabodbini !iy Govardhana. 

16. Ny.aya Sfltra Yyakhya by MathurfinMha. 

HI. RECEPTIO.V ACCORDED TO THE NYaYA PHILO.SOPHY. 

It appears from the Chandogya-upanisad, Brliadaranyaka-npanisad 
and Kausitild Brahmana * that Philosophy (Adhy4t- 
Philosophy inangar- nia-Vidva) received its first impetus from the 

ated by members of the • , i t a t/ . \ i 

military caste. Ksatriyas (members of the military caste) who 

Carrie 1 it to great perfection. King Ajatasatru in 
an assembly of the Kuru-P.ificalas consoled a Bnilimana named fejvetaketu. 


* Kausitaki-Briibmana 2-1, 2; 16, 4. 

Krihadaraiiyaka 2-1-20, 2-2-6. 

(Chandogj^a 3-14-L ; 5-ll, 24 ; 1-8, 9 ; 1-0-3, 7-1-3, and 5-11, ^ 

RT 5^ H JTI^ 

51% 11 « U 

(ChSndogya-upanisad 5-3). 


Professor P. Deussen obsevvi's 

In this narrative, preserved by two different Vedie schools, it is expressly declared 
that the knowledge of the Brnhmiiii as ainian, the central doctrine of the entire Yedanta, 
is possessed by the King ; but, on rlio coni rary, is not possessed by the lirabmana "famed 
as a Vfedic scholar.”—Philosopliy d the Upanishads, pp. 17-18. 

Again, ho remarks We ai 3 forced to coneludo, if not with absolute certainty, yet 
with a very high degree of probal dity, that as a matter of tact the doctrine of the atman 
standing as it did in such sharp contrast to all t.he principles of the Vedio ritual, though 
the oriifinal conception may have )een due to Brahmauas, was taken up and cultivated 
primarily not in Brahinaua but in Ksatriy.a circles, and was first adopted by the former in 
later times—Philosophy of the Up inishads, p. 19. 

R5R sTH I I ’S I RISf sifl I 

These four pregnant expressions (f.rah5vakya) originated from the Brahmanas, whence 
it may be concluded Nirguua-Bralima-Yidya or knowledge of absolute Brahma was 
confined ainonn- them. It was the Saguua-Brahma-Vidya or knowledge of Brahma limited 
by form and attributes that is said to have been introducted by the Ksatriyas, 
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son of Aruni of the Gautama family, that he had no cause of being sorry 
for his inability to explain certain doctrines of Adhyatma-Vidy4 which 
were known only to the Ksatriyas. It may be observed that Iilahavira 
and Buddha who founded respectively Jainism and Buddhism—two 
universal religions based on philosophy or Adhyatma-Vidyri—were also 
Ksatriyas. Kapila is reputed to be the first Brahmana who propounded 
a sytem of philosophy called Samkhya, but his work on the subject not 
having come down to us in its original form we are not in a position to 
ascertain what relation it bore to the Vedas or what kind of reception was 
given to it by the orthodox Brahmanas- We know for certain that the 
most powerful Brahmana who undertook to study and teach philosophy 
openly was Gotama, Gautama or Aksapada the renouned author of the 
Nyaya-Sutra. He founded a rational system of philosophy called “ Nyaya” 
which at its inception had no relation with the topics of the Vedic Samhita 
and Brkhmana. At this stage the NyAya was pure Logic unconnected with 
the scriptural dogmas. Aksapada recognised four means of valid 
knowledge, vis., perception, inference, comparison and word of which the 
last signified knowledge derived through any reliable assertion. 

This being the nature of Nyaya or Logic at its early stage it was not 
received with favour by the orthodox community of 
received wi^h^nivou"'^*' Brahmanas who anxious to establish an organised so¬ 
ciety, paid their sole atten tion to the Samhitas and BrSh- 
inanas which treated of rituals, ignoring altogether the portions which had 
nothing to do with them. The sage Jaimini ^ in Ids Mimamsa-Sutra dis¬ 
tinctly saj's that the Veda having for its sole purpose the prescription of 
actions, those parts of it which do not serve that purpose are useless.” 
We are therefore not surprised to find Manu f enjoining ex-communication 
upon those members of the twice-born caste who disregarded the Vedas and 
Dharma-Sutras relying upon the support of Hetu-Sastra or Logic. Similarly 
Valmiki in his Ramayana + discredits those persons of perverse intellect 
who indulge in the frivolities of Anviksiki the science of Logic regardless 
of the works of sacred law (Dharraa-sastra) which they should follow as 

*?rT§HTO M i ^ m i 

(MlinamsS-Sfltra). 

(Mann, adhynya 2, verae II). 

p^vrt; I 

UTR si^^rr # II 11 

(Ramayana, Ayodhya Kanda, Sarga 100). 
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their guide. Vyasa in the Mahftbharata,* SAntiparva, relates the doleful 
story of a repentant Brahmana who, addicted to Tarkavidyd (Logic) 
carried on debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas and was on 
that account, turned into a jackal in his next birth as a penalty. In 
another passage of tlie Sautiparva.f Vyasa warns the followers of the 
Vedtinta Philosophy against communicating their doctrines to a Naiyayika 
or Logician. VyasaJ doe.^- not care even to review the Nyaya system 
in the Brahina-sutra seeing that it has not been recognised by any 
worthy sage. Stories of infliction of penalties on those given to the study 
of Nyaj'a are related in the Skanda Parana,§ and other works ; and in the 
Nai.sadha-caritall we find Kali satirising t!ie founder of Nyaya Philosophy 
as “ Gotama ” the “ most b ovine ” among sages. 


II II 

si^T I 

vimhr ^ ii 

*n!^: ^ l 

?i^ jw ^ ii ii 

(MalnibhSrata, feifintiparva, atlhySya 180.) 

In the Gandharva tantra W'- find 

(Quoted in PrSnatosJnitsntra). 

X X X X 

!T ii »=: « 
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(Mahabhfirata, Sfintiparva adbyfiya 246). 


(Vedftnta-sfltra 2-2). 

gsrargg^tis^T i 

^i^qfl^TqsFRra ?iTCi* II 


(Skanda Purana, Kfilikfikhanda, adby&ya 17;, 

113^^ q: %5ni!^ra i 
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Gradually however this system of philosopl)y instead of relying 

Nyfiya reconciled with to attacl. due weigllt 

scriptural dogmas. to the aiitliority of the Vedas, and later on after 

its reconciliation with tliein, the principles ol Xyaya 
were assimilated in other systems of jihilosojiliy such as the Vaiiitesilia,* 
Yoga, Miinams(i,'j' Sarhkliya;^ etc 


Henceforth the Nyaya was regarded as an approved branch 

. of learning. Thus the Gaulama-Dliarina-sutra.S 

iNyaya as an approved •• r ^ ■ • i • ^ 

branch of knowledge. prescvibesa course or training in Lrigic (Nyaya) 

for the King and acknowledges the utility of Tark'i 
or Logic in the administration of justice tiiough in the case of conclusions 
proving incompatible ultimate decision is directed to be made by reference 
to persons versed in the Vedas. Manu|i says that dhartna or duty is to be 
ascertained by logical reasoning not opposed to the injunctions of the 
Vedas. He recommends Logic (Xyaya) as a necessary study for a King 
and a logician to he an indispensabh' member of a legal a.ssembly 
Yajha-valkya^ counts “ Nyaya ” or f.ogic among the fourteen principal 
sciences while Vyasn|j admits ibal he was able to arrange and classify the 

♦ VaU'esika-sftIra 1-1-4, 2-Ulo. 2-t-lfi-. 2-1-17. 2-2-17 2-2-r,2. S-l-l.->. l)-2-.V, 0-2-4. 

(Jayaniirayana Tirkapaiicanan s edition). 

f Munaiasa-satra t-1-4. 1-3-:!. l-t-14. 1-4-35. t-VS. ;!-l-l7, 3-1 20. 4-3-18, 

S-l-a. 10-8-8b. 

t iiiltnkliy.i-,suti'a l-OO. I-IOI, 1-108. o-IO. .5-11. 5-12. 

Yoga-.siltra 1-3, (!. 

. .. ssnmfviTm t i wj: 


jRirap? Rnsf I 


(Gautainadharraa-sOtra, adhyfiya U), 

vi4’ ^ ii 

(Mann, adliyiya 12, vor.se 108). 

(Mann, adhy&ya 7, vor.so 4.3). 

VW4(TT5^: | 

(Mann, adhyfiya 12, verse 111). 

51 vi*45[rTWwf«Hr: i 

fWrr ^ ii 

(V-ijnSvalkya sariihitfi, adhyfiya 1, verso 3). 

II ara qRifW g i 

wanfJr UTOT ara t^r mm. ii 

(Mahabhfirata quoted by Visvaiintha in his Vritti on Nyftya-sfltra 1 1-1). 
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Upanisads with the help of the ‘ Auviksiki’ or Logic. In the Padina-pui’ana* 
Logic is included among the fourteen principal branches of learning 
promulgated by God Visnu, while in tlie Matsyu-piirana,t Nyaya-vidya 
together with the Vedas is said to liave emanated from the mouth of 
Brahma himself. In fact so wide-spread was the study of Nyaya that 
the Mahabharata is full of nference.s to that science. 


In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata Nyaya+ or Logic is mentioned 
along with the Veda and Cikitsa (the science of medicine), and the 
hermitage of KAsyapa is desciibed as being tilled with sages who were 
versed in the Nyaya-tattva (logical truths) and knew the true meaning of 
a pnjposltion, objection as.d conelusion. The Santi-parva§ refers to 
numerous tenets of Nyaya suppoj'teil by reason and scripture while the 
Asvamedha-parvajl describ''S the sacrificial ground as being resounded 
by logicians (Hetu-vadin) who employed arguments and counter-argu- 


igictaJ? it 

(fiiiltnii-iiuraiia, vide Muir's Sanskrit test Vol. Ill, p. 27). 
t I 


(Matsya-purana 3 -2). 


J ^ ^ rngTri g«IT I 

ii ii 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 1). 

ii ii 

ti II 

iEKllM*iNH(«'^i*‘rI t<^d45jldf I 

II II 

SI II 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhySya 70). 

(Mahabharata, Sautiparva, adhydj'a 210). 


II II 

(Mahabharata, Asvamedhaparya, adhyftya, 85), 
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ments to vanquish one another. In the Sabha-parva* the sage Narada 
is described as being versed in Logic (Nyayavid) and skilful in distinguish¬ 
ing unity and plurality (“ aikya ” and “nanatva”) conjunction and 
co-existence saihyoga ” and “samavaya”), genus and species (“para- 
para”) etc , capable of deciding questions by evidences (Pramana) and 
ascertaining the validity and invalidity of a' five-meinbered syllogism 
(Pancavayava-vakya). 


In fact the Nyaya (Logic) was in course of time deservedly 
held in very high esteem. If it were allowed to 
The course of Ny4ya. follow its original course unimpeded by religious 

dogmas it would have risen to the very height of perfection. Never¬ 
theless the principles of Nyaya entering into the different systems of 
philosophy gave them each its proper compactness and cogency just 
as Bacon’s Inductive Method shaped the sciences and philosophies of a 
later age in a different country. It is however to be regretted that during 
the last five hundred years the Nyaya has been mixed up with Law 
(smritif, Rhetoric (alafikara), Vedanta, etc., and thereby has hampered the 
growth of those branches of knowledge upon which it has grown up as 
a sort of parasite. 

Sanskeit College, CALCum. 1 CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 

The 7th Nooember, 1913, > 
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I>ooK I.— Chapter I. 


1. Supreme felieity is attained by the knowledge 
about the true natui e of sixteen categories, vis., means of 
right knowledge (pi'araana), object of right knowledge (pra- 
meya), doubt (samsaya), purpose (prayojana), familiar instance 
(drstanta), established tenet (siddhanta), members (avayava), 
confutation (tarka*), ascertainment (nirnaya), discussion 
(vada), wrangling (jalpa), ca\dl (vitanda), fallacy (hetvabhasa), 
quibble (chala), futility (jati), and occasion for rebuke 
(nigrahasthana). 


Knowledge about tl e true nature of sixteen categories f means true 
knowledge of the “ enunciation,” “ deRnition” and “ critical examination ” 


of the categories. Book I (of the Nyaya-Sutra) treats of “ enunciation ” 
and “ definition,” wliile i,he remaining four Books are reserved for “ critical 
examii}ation.” The att.iinment of supreme felicity is preceded tlie 
knowledge of four things, viz., (1) that which is fit to be abandoned {viz., 


♦The English equivahiit for “tarka” is variously given as “ confutation,” “ argu¬ 
mentation,” “ reduotio ad absurdum,” “hypothetical reasoning,” etc. 

I Vdtsyayana observes : — 

—(Nyayadar.sana, p. 0, Bibliotheca Indica Series). 
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pain), (2) tliat which prodticee what is fit to be abandoned {riz., misappre¬ 
hension, etc.), (3) complete destruction of wliat is fit to l)e abandoned 
and (4) tlie means of destroying what is fit to be abandoned (viz., true 
knowledge*). 

U^nUII 

2. Pain, birth, activity, faults and misapprehension-— 
on the successive anniliilation of these in the reverse order, 
there follows release. 


Misapprehension, faults, activilj^ birth and pain, these in their 
unintei'rnpted course constitute the “world.” Release, which consists in 
the soul’s getting rid of the world, is the condition of supreme felicity 
marked by peifect tranquillity and not tainted by any defilement. A 
person, by the true knowledge of the sixteen categories, is able to 
remove his misapprehensions. When this is doiie, his faults, viz., affection, 
aversion and stupidity, disappear. He is then no longer subject to any 
activity and is consequently freed from transmigration and pains. This 
is the way in which his release is effected and supreme felicity secured. 

'‘SRTOTpr’’ 111^11 

3. Perception, inference, comparison and tvorcl (ver¬ 
bal testimony)—these are the means ot‘ri<rht knowledge. 

[The Carvnkas admit only one means of riglit knowledge, viz., 
perception (pratyakKi), the Vais'esikas and Bauddhas admit two, viz., 
perception and inference (antimana), the SAPkhya.s admit three, viz., per¬ 
ception, inference and verbal testimony (rgama or sfahda) while the 
Naiyayikas whose fnndamental work is the. Nyaya-sutra admit four, viz., 
perception, inference, verbal testimony and comparison (upainAna). The 
Prablnikri’as admit a fifth means of right knowledge called presumption 
arthapatti), the Bliattas and Vedantins admit a sixth, viz., non-existence 
(ahhava) and the Pauranikas recognise a seventh and eighth means of right 
knowledge, named probability (sainbhava) and rumour (aitihya)]. 

o?lcr- 




—(Nyayadarsana, p. 2). 
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4. Perception is that knowledge which arises from 
the contact of a sensi' with its object and which is deter¬ 
minate, Linnameable and non-erratic. 

Determinate. —This epidiet distiagiiislies perception from indetenni- 
nate knowledge; as for instance, a man looking from a distance cannot 
ascertain whether there is snmke or dust. 

Un)iameable. —Signifies that tlie knowledge of a tiling derived 
through perception has no connection with the name which the thing 
bears. 

Non-erratic. —Tn summer the sun’s rays coming in contact with 
earthly heat quiver and appear to the eyes of men as water. Tlie know¬ 
ledge of water derived in tli s way is not perception. To eliminate such 
cases the epithet non-erratic has been used. 

[This aphorism may also be translated as follows Perception 
is knowledge and which aris"S from the contact of a sense with its object and 
which is non-erratic being e ther indeterminate (nirvikalpaka as “ this is 
something”) or determinate ^savikalpaka as “ this is a Bralunana ”)]. 

5. [nfereuce is knowledge which is preceded by per¬ 
ception, and is of three kinds, viz., a priori, a posteriori and 
‘ commonly seen. ’ 

A priori is the knowledge of effect derived from the perception of 
its cause, e. g., one seeing clouds infers that there will be rain. 

A posteriori is the kmovledge of cause derived from the perception 
of its effect, e. g., one seeing a river swollen infers that there was rain. 

[‘ Commonly seen ’ is the knowledge of one thing derived from the 
perception of another thing with which it is commonly seen, e. g., one 
seeing a beast possessing he rns, infers that it possesses also a tail, or 
one seeing smoke on a hill infers that there is fire on it]. 

Vatsyiiyana takes the last to be “not commonly seen” which he 
interprets as the knowledgt' of a thing which is not commonly seen, e. g., 
observing affection, aversion and other qualities one infers that there is a 
substance called soul. 

u? i ? iiii 

6. Comparison is the knowledge of a thing through 
its similarity to another thing previously well known. 
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A man hearing from a forester that a hos gaoaeus is like a cow 
resorts to a forest where he sees an animal like a cow. Haring recollected 
what he heard he institutes a comparison, hy which he arrives at the con¬ 
viction that the animal which he sees is hos gavaetis. This is knowledge 
derived through comparison. Some hold that comparison is not a 
separate means of knowledge, for when one notices the likeness of a 
cow in a strange animal one really perfoi'ins an act of perception. In 
reply it is urged that we cannot deny comparison as a separate means of 
knowledge, for how does otherwise the name hos gavaeus signify the 
general notion of the animal called hos gavaeus. That the name hos 
gavaeus signifies one and all members of the bos gavaeus class is not a 
result of perception Imt the consequence of a distinct knowledge called 
comparison. 

7. Word (verbal testimony) is the instructive asser¬ 
tion of a reliable person. 

A reliahle person is one—may he a ri.^i, ary a or mleceha, who as an 
expert in a certain matter is willing to communicate his experiences of it. 

[Suppose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascertain 
whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experienced 
man of the locality, who has no enmity against him, comes and tells him 
that the river is easily fordable: the word of the old man is to be accepted 
as a means of right ktrowledge called verbal testimonj?]. 

“tr f^fWt” ii ?i?ic ii 

8. It is of two kinds, ^nz., that which refers to matter 
icliieli is seen and that which refers to matter which is not 
seen. 


The tir-st kind involves nratter which can be actually verified. 
Though we are incapable ot verlfiying the matter irrvolved in the secorrd 
kind, we can somehow ascertain it by means of inference. 

[Matter ivhieh is seen, e.g., a physician’s assertioir that physical 
strength is gained by taking butter], 

[Matter ivhiah is not seen, e.g., a religious teacher’s assertion that one 
conquers heaven by performing horse-sacrifices]. 
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9. Soul, body, senses, objects of sense, intellect, 
mind, activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain and release— 
are the objects of right knowledge. 

The objects of right luiowledge are also eniinierated as substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, intimate relation [and non¬ 
existence which are the tecluiicalities of the Vaislesika philosophy]. 


10. Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and 
intelligence are the marks of the soul. 

[These abide in the si ul or rathei- are the qualities of the substance 
called soul]. 

11. Body is the site of gesture, senses and sentiments. 

Body is the site of gesture inasmuch as it strives to reach what is 

desirable and to avoid what is hateful. It is also the site of senses for 
the latter act well or ill, ac<'ording as the former is in good or bad ordeiv 
Sentiments which compris'i pleasure and pain are also located in the 
body which experiences them. 

12. Nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses 
produced from elements. 

Nose is of the same nature as earth, tongue as water, eye as light, 
skin as air and ear as ether. 


13. Earth, water, light, air and ether—these are the 
elements. 

14. Smell, taste, colour, touch and sound are objects 
of the senses and qualities of the earth, etc. 

Smell is the object of nose and the prominent quality of earth, taste 
is the object of tongue and quality of water, colour is the object of eye and 
quality of light, touch is the object of skin and quality of air, and sound 
is the object of ear and quality of ether. 
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15. Intellect, apprelieiision and knowledge—these 
are not different from one another. 

[The term apprehension (upalahdJii) is generally used in the sense 
of perception (pratyahsa). According to tlio Sankhya philosophj^ 
intellect (tnuldhi), which is the first thing evolved out of pi'imordial 
matter (prakritij, is altogether different from knowledge (jndna), which 
consists in the reflection of external objects on the soul ipurum) the 
abode of transparent consciousness.] 

16. The mark of the mind is that there do not arise 
(in the soul) more acts of knowledge than one at a time. 

It is impossible to perceive two things simultaneously. Perception 
does not arise merely from the contact of a sense-organ on its object, 
but it requires also a conjunction of the mind. Now, the mind, which 
is an atomic substance, cannot be conjoined with more than one sense- 
organ at a time, hence there cannot occur more acts of perception than 
one at one time. 

“mm-” 

17. Activity is that which makes the voice, mind 
and body begin their action. 

There are three kinds of action, viz., vocal, mental and hodily, each 
of which may be sub-divided as good or bad. 

Bodily actions whicli are had are ;—(1) killing, (2) stealing, and (3) 
committing adultery. 

Bodily actions which are good are;—(1) giving, (2) protecting, 
and (3) serving. 

Vocal actions which are had are : —(1) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 

Vocal actions which are good are:—(1) speaking the truth, (2) 
speaking what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and (4) reading 
sacred books. 

Mental actions which are had are ;—(1) malice, (2) covetousness, 
and (3) scepticism. 

Mental actions which are good are :—(If compassion, (2) refraining 
from covetousness, and (3) devotion. 
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18. Faults have the characteristic of causing activity. 

The faults are affection, aversion, and stupidity. 


“sr^^THTW:” 

19. Transiuigratioii means re-hirths. 

Transmigration is tlie series of births and deaths. Birth is the 
connection of soul with body, sense-organs, mind, intellect, and sentiments, 
while death is the soul’s separation from them. 

SriT% ? NiTT^rTtS^: II^UR^n 

20. Fruit is the thing produced by activity and 


faults. 

Fruit consists in the imjoyment of pleasure or suffering of pain. 
All activity and faults eiui in producing jjleasure, which is acceptable, 
and pain, which is fit only to be avoided. 

21. Pain has the (diaracteristic of causing uneasiness. 

Pain is affliction which every one desires to avoid. The aphorism 
may also be translated as follows:— 

Pain is the mark of hindrance to the soul. 


22. Ktdeasc is the absolute deliverance from pain. 

A soul which is no longer subject to transmigration is freed from all 
pains. Transmigration, which consists in the soul’s leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its undergoing pleasure and pain. 
The soul attains release as i oon as there is an end of the bcdy, and, con¬ 
sequently, of pleasure and i>ain. Those are mistaken who maintain that 
i-elease enables tlie soul not only to get rid of all pains but also to attain 
eternal pleasure, for pleasure is as impermanent ns pain and the bodjn 

^ fqwq^T 

23. Doubt, whit h is a conflicting judgment about the 
precise character of an object, arises from the recognition 
of properties common to many objects, or of properties not 
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common to any of the objects, from conflicting testimony, 
and from irregularity of perception and non-perception. 

Doubt is of five kinds according as it arises from— 

(1) Eeeogvition of eommon properties — e.g., seeing in the twilight a 
tall object we cannot decide whether it is a man or a post, for the property 
of tallness belongs to both. 

(2) Reeognition of properties not common — e.g., hearing a sound, one 
questions whether it is eternal oi' not, for the property of soundness abides 
neither in man, beast, etc., that are non-eternal nor in atoms which are 
eternal. 

(3) Conflicting testimony, e.g., merely by study one cannot decide 
whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy afErms that it does, 
W'hile another system states that it does not. 

(4) Irregularity of perception, e.g., we perceive water in the tank 
where it really exists, but water appears also to exist in the mirage where 
it really does not exist. 

A question arises whether water is perceived only when it actually 
exists or even when it does not exist. 

(5) Irregularity of non-perception, e.g., we do not perceive water in 
the radish where it really exists, or on dry land where it does not exist. 

A question ai ises, whether water is not perceived only when it does 
not exist, or also when it does exist. 

24. Ptirpose is that with an eye to which one proceeds 


to act. 

Purpose refers to the thing which one endeavours to attain or avoid- 
[A man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking his food]. 




W \ \% \ ^^\\ 

25. A familiar instance is the thing about which an 
ordinary man and an expert entertain the same ojtinion. 

[With regard to the general proposition “ wherever there is smoke 
there is fire ” the familiar instance is a kitchen in which fire and smoke 
abide together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 
investigator.] 
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26. An established tenet is a dogma resting on the 
authority of a certain school, hypothesis, or implication. 

u u n u 

27. The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction 
between a dogma of cdl the schools, a dogma peculiar to some 
school, a hypothetical dogma, and an implied dogma. 



www^^w 

28. A dogma of all the scliools is a tenet which is not 
opposed by any school and is claimed by at least one school. 

The five elements i'hz., earth, water, light, air and ether), the five 
objects of sense (vis., smell, taste, colour, touch and sound), etc., are tenets 
which are accepted by all the schools. 

srfr!rT^1%^fT^: 

11 n n ^5- H 

29. A dogma peculiar to some school is a tenet 
which is accepted by similar schools but rejected by oppo¬ 
site schools. 

“ A thing cannot ci me into existence out of nothing ”—this is a 
peculiar dogma of the S Ifikhyas. [The eternity of sound is a peculiar 
dogma of the Mimamsakas], 



\\\\\\\o\\ 

30. A hypothetical dogma is a tenet which if 
accepted leads to the acceptance of another tenet. 

“ There is a soul apart from the senses, because it can recognise one 
and the some object by seeing and touching.” If you accept this tenet 
you must also have accepted the following;—(1) That the senses are 
more than one, (2) that e ich of the senses has its particular object, (3) 
that the soul derives its knowledge through the channels of the senses, 
(4) that a substance which is distinct from its qualities is the abode of 
them, etc. 
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II ? I n 

81. An ini])li(Ml dogma is a tenet which is not 
explicitly declared as such, but which follows from the 
examination of particulars concerning it. 

The discussion whether sound is eternal or non-eternal presupposes 
that it is a suljsliince. “ Tliat sound is a suijstance ” is here an implied 
dogma. [The mind has nowhere been stated in the Nyaya-siltra to be a 
sense-organ, but it follows from tbe particulars e.'cainined concerning it 
that it is so]. 

«ftjjiIIin n n 

32. The members (of a syllogism) are proposition, 
reason, example, application, and conclusion. 

[1. Proposition.—This bill is fiery, 

2. Reason.—Because it is smoky, 

3. Example.—Whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitclien, 

4. Application.—8o is this hill (smoky), 

'). Conclusion.—Therefore this hill is fiery]. 

Some lay down jive more memhen as follosvs : — 

1 (a) Inipiiry as to the proposition fjijrnis • ).--is this hill lieiy in all 
its parts, or in a particular part ? 

2(a) Questioning the reason <sam«aya).--That which you call smoke 
may be nothing but vapour. 

3 (a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion \rfakya- 
prapti). Is it true that smoke is always a concomitant of fire? In a kitchen 

there are of course lioth smoke and fire, but in a red-hot iron-ball there is 
no smoke. 

4 (a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion Iprayojana).—Purpose con¬ 
sists in the determination of the true conditions of the hill, in order to 
ascertain whether it is such that one can approach it, or such that one 
should avoid it, or such that one should maintain an attitude of indiffer¬ 
ence towards it. 

4(1)) Dispelling all questions fsariitfayavyudasa,.—It is beyond all 
questions that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is an invariable concomi¬ 
tant of fire. 


^^ft^si: III 111 II 
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33. A proposition is the declaration of what is to be 
established. 


Sound is non-eternal- -this is a proposition. 



lU I ^ I II 


34. The reason is the means for establishing what is 
to be established through the homogeneous or affirmative 
character of the example. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason—Because it is produced, 

Example (homogeneoush—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a 

pot. 

The example “ pot ” possesses the same character as is implied in 
the reason, viz., “ being produced,” inasmuch as both are non-eternal. 

II 

35. Likewise through heterogeneous or negative charac¬ 
ter. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Example (heterogeneo is).—Whatever is not non-eternal is not pro¬ 
duced, as the soul. 

The example “ soul ” possesses a character heterogeneous to that 
which is implied in thereas-m, rb., ” being produced,” inasmuch as one 
is eternal and the other non-eternal. 

H ^ 11 ii 

36. A homogeneous (or affirmative) example is a 
familiar instance which, is known to possess the property to 
be established and which implies that this property is in¬ 
variably contained in the reason given. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason—Because it is j^roduced. 

Homogeneous example —Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a 

pot. 

Here “ pot ” is a familiar instance which possesses the property of 
non-eternality and implies that whatever is “ produced ” is attended by 
the same property (non-eternality). 
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37. A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a 
familiar instance which is knoAvn to be devoid of the pro¬ 
perty to be established and which implies that the absence 
of this property is invariably rejected in the reason given. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason—Because it is produced, 

Heterogeneous example —Wliatever is not non-eternal is not produced. 


as the soul. 

Here the soul is a familiar instance which is known to be devoid of 
the property of non-eternality and implies that if anything were produced, 
it would necessarily be deprived of the quality of eternality, i.e., ‘ being 
produced ’ and ‘ eternal ’ are iincompatible epithets. 


rr^ 
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38. Application is a winding up, with reference to 
the example, of what is to be established as being so or 
not so. 

Application is of two kinds: (1) affirmative and (2) negative. The 
affirmative application, which is expressed by the word ‘‘so,” occurs when 
the example is of an affirmative charactei’. The negative application, 
which is expressed by the phrase “not so,” occuis when the example is of 
a negative character. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason—Because it is produced. 

Example—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a pot, 

Affirmative application. —So is sound (produced). 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is non-eternal. 


Or: 


Proposition—Sound is not eternal. 

Reason—Because it is produced. 

Example—Whatever is eternal is not produced, as the soul. 
Negative application. —Sound is not so {i.e., sound is not produced). 
Conclusion.—Therefore sound is not eternal. 





II U 11 HII 
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39. ConclnsioJi is the re-stating of the proposition 

after the reason has been mentioned. 

Conclusion is the confirmation of the proposition after the reason 
and the example iiave been mentioned. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason—Because it is produced, 

Example—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a pot. 

Application—So is simud (produced), 

Conclnsion .—Therefore sound is produced. 

« u 11 II 

40. Confutation, which is carried on for ascertain¬ 
ing the real character of a thing of which the character is 
not known, is reasoaing which reveals the character by 
showing the absurdity of all contrary characters. 

Is the soul eternal or non-etornal ? Here the real character of the 
soul, viz., whether it is eternal or non-eternal, is not known. In ascertain¬ 
ing the character we reason as follows-. —If the soul were non-eternal it 
would be impossible for it to enjoy the fruits of its own actions, to undergo 
transmigration, and to attain final release. But such a conclusion is 
absurd : such possibilities are known to belong to the soul: therefore, we 
must admit that the soul is eternal. 

41. Ascertainment is the removal of doubt, and the 
determination of a (question, by hearing two opposite sides. 

A person wavers and doubts if certain statements are advanced to 
him by one of two parties, but opposed by the other party. His doubt 
is not removed until by the application of reasons he can vindicate either 
of the parties. The process by which the vindication is effected is called 
ascertainment. Ascertainment is not, however, in all cases preceded by 
doubt, for instance, in the case of perception things are ascertained 
directly. So also we ascertain things directly by the authority of scrip¬ 
tures, or through discus..ion. But in the case of Investigation, doubt mu.st 
precede ascertainment. 
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Book I. —Chapter II. 



1. Discussion is the adoption of one of two oppos¬ 
ing sides. What is adopted is analysed in the form of five 
members, and defended by the aid of any of the means of 
right knowledge, while its opposite is assailed by confuta¬ 
tion, without deviation from the established tenets. 

[A dialogue or disputation (katlia) is the adoption of a side by a dis¬ 
putant and its opposite by his opponent. It is of three kinds, viz., 
discussion which aims at ascertaining the truth, wrangling wliich aims at 
gaining victory, and caoil which aims at finding mere faults. A discutient 
is one who engages himself in a disputation as a means of seeking the 
truth]. 

An instance of discussion is given below 

Discutient—There is soul. 

Opponent—There is no soul. 

Discutient—Soul is existent (proposition). 

Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason). 

Whatever is not existent is not an abode of consciousness, 
as a hare’s horn (negative example). 

Soul is not so, that is, soul is an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 

Therefore soul is existent (conclusion). 

Opponent—Soul is non-existent (proposition). 

Because, etc. 

Discutient—The scripture which is a verbal testimony declares the 
existence of soul. 

Opponent 

Discutient—If there were no soul, it would not be possible to appre¬ 
hend one and the same object through sight and touch. 

Opponent 

Discutient—Tlie doctrine of soul harmonises well with the various 
tenets which we hold, viz., that there are eternal things, that everybody 
enjoys pleasure or suffers pain according to his own actions, etc. There¬ 
fore there is soul. 
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[The discussion will be considerably lengthened if the opponent 
happens to be a Buddhist who does not admit the authority of scripture, 
and holds that there are no eternal tilings, etc.]. 

lU I I ^ II 

2. Wrangliiii^, which aims at gaining victory, is the 
defence or attack oi' a proposition in the manner aforesaid 
by quibbles, futilities, and other processes which deserve 
rebuke. 

A wrangler is one who, engaged in a disputation, aims only at vic¬ 
tory, being indiffereiit whether the arguments which he employs support 
his own contention or that of his opponent, provided that he can make out 
a pretext for bragging that he has taken an active part in the disputation. 

3. Cavil is a kind of wrangling which consists in 
mere attacks on the opposite side. 

A caviller does not endeavour to establish anything, but confines 
himself to mere carping at the arguments of his opponent. 

VTT^TJ” lU I ^ I « II 

4. Fallacies of a reason are the erratic, the contra¬ 
dictory, the equal to the question, the unproved, and the 
mistimed. 

II n RI Ml 

5. The erratic is the reason which leads to more 
couclusions than one. 

An instance of the erratic 'is given below :— 

Proposition—sound is eternal. 

Erratic reason—Because it is intangible. 

Example—Whatever is intangible is eternal as atoms. 

Application—So is sound ^intangible). 

Conclusion.— Therefore sound is eternal. 
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Again • 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Erratic I’eason.—Because it is intangible, 

Example.—Wliatever is intangible is non-eternal, as intellect, 

Application.—So is sound (intangible), 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is non-eternal (intangible). 

Here from the reason there have been drawn two opposite conclusions, 
viz.: that sound is eternal, and that sound is non-eternal. The reason or 
middle term is erratic when it is not pervaded by the major term, that is, 
when there is no universal connection between the major term and 
middle term, as pervader and pervaded. Intangible is pervaded neither 
by ‘eternal ’ nor by ‘non eternal.’ In fact there is no universal connection 
between ‘ intangible ’ and “ eternal ’ or ‘ non-eternal.’ 


6. The contradictory is the reason which opposes 
what is to be established. 

Proposition.—A pot is pr-oduced. 

Contradictory reason.—Because it is eternal. 

Here the reason is contradictory because that which is eternal is 
never produced. 
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7. Equal to the question is the reason which pro¬ 
vokes the very question for the solution of which it was 
employed. 

Proposition.—Sorrnd is non-eternal. 

Reason which is equal to the question —Because it is not possessed of 
the attribute of eternality. 


‘Non-eternal’ is the same as ‘not possessed of the attribute of 
eternality.’ In determining the question whether sound is non-eternal 
the reason given is that sound is non-eternal, or in other words the reason 
begs the question. 


H u ^ I II 

8. The unproved is the reason which stands in 
need of proof in the same way as the proposition does, 
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Proposition—Shadow is a substance. 

Unproved reason.—Hecause it possesses motion. 

Here unless it is act ually proved that shadow possesses motion, we 
cannot accept it as the reason for the proposition that shadow is a sub¬ 
stance. Just as the proposition stands in need of proof so does the 
reason itself. It is possible that the motion belongs to the person who 
causes that obstruction of light which is called shadow. 





50. The mistimed is the reason which is adduced 


when the time is past in which it might bold good.—9. 

Proposition—Sound is durable. 

Mistimed reason—Peeause it is manifested by union, as a colour. 

The colour of a jar is manifested when the jar comes into union with 
a lamp, but the colour existed before the union took place, and will con¬ 
tinue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound of a drum 
is manifested when the dium comes into union with a rod, and the sound 
must, after the analogy ol' the colour, be presumed to have existed before 
the union took place, and to continue lo exist after the union has ceased. 
Hence sound is durable. The reason adduced here is mistimed, because 
the manifestation of sound does not take place at the time when the drum 
comes into union with the rod, but at a subsequent moment when the 
union lias ceased. In the case of colour, however, the manifestation takes 
place just at the time when the jar comes into union with the lamp. Be¬ 
cause the time of their m inifestation is different, the analogy between 
colour and sound is not C( raplete, therefore, the reason is mistimed. 

Some interpret the aphorism as follows:—The mistimed is the 
reason which is adduced in a wrong order among the five members, 
for instance, as, if the reason is stated before the proposition. But this 
interpretation, according t o Vatsyayana, is wrong for a word bears its 
legitimate connection witli another word (in a Sanskrit sentence) even if 
they are placed at a distance from each other, and, on the other hand, even 
the closest proximity is of no use if the words are disconnected in their 
sense.*' Moreover, the placing of members in a wrong order is noticed 
in the Nyaya-sutra as a nigrahasthdna (occasion for rebuke) called 


aprdpta-Mla (inopportune'. 


lUIRKoll 


51. Quibble is the opposition offered to a proposi¬ 


tion by the assumption of an alternative meaning.—10. 

* (Quoted by Vatasyayana ia the Nyaya-bhasya, p. 260). 
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52. It is of three kinds, viz., quibble in respect of 
a term, quibble in respect of a genus, and quibble in res¬ 
pect of a metapbor.—11. 


IIIR UR II 

53. Quibble in respect of a term consists in wil¬ 
fully taking tbe term in a sense other than that intended 
by a speaker who has happened to rise it ambiguously.—12. 


A speaker says : “ this boy is nava-liamlala (possessed of a new 
blanket).” 

A quibbler replies: “ this boy is not certainly nava-hambala 
(possessed of nine blankets) for.he has only one blanket. 

Here the word nava which is aiobiguons was used by the speaker 
in. the sense of “new,” but has been wilfully taken by the quibbler in 
the sense of “ nine.” 


lu R 


54. Quibble in respect of a genus consists in assert¬ 
ing the impossibility of a thing which is really possible, 
on the ground that it belongs to a certain genus which is 
very wide.—13. 


A speaker says: “ this Brahniana is possessed of learning and 
conduct.” 

An objector replies; “it is impossible, for how can it be inferred 
that this person is possessed of learning and conduct because he is a 
Brahmana. There are little boys who ai-e Brahmanas, yet not possessed 
of learning and conduct. 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knows well that possession 
j of learning and conduct was not meant'to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Brahmanas, but it was ascribed to “ this ” particular Brahmana 
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wlio lived long enough in the world to render it possible for him to 
pursue studies and acquire good morals. 

\\\\R \ II 

55. Quibble in i-espeet of a metaphor consists in 
denying the proper meaning of a word by taking it literally 
while it was used metaphorically, and vice versa. —14. 

A speaker says ; the scalTolds cry out.” 

An objector replies: “ it is impossible forsealTolds to cry out for they 
are inanimate objects.” 

Here tlie objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
scaffold was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 

II I M 

50. It may be said that, cpiibble in respect of a 
metaphor is in reality ([nibble in respect of a term, for the 
first is not different from the second.—15. 

?T II U 1II 

57. But it is not so, for there is a distinction between 
them.—16. 

Words are taken i i tlicir direct (literal) meanings in the case of 
‘quibble in respect of a term’ while they are taken in their direct (literal) 
as well as indirect (secoudary) meanings in the case of ‘ quibble in 
respect of a metaphor.’ 

II K I RUssii 

58. If you do not admit that one is different from 
another simply because there is some similarity between 
them, then we should have only one kind of quibble.—17. 

It ‘quibble in res])ect of a inetaplior ’ were not different from 
‘ quibble in respect of a I'U'in,' then these two also would not be different 
from ‘ quibble in respect (jf a genus ’ because there is some similarity 
among all of them. This is absurd, hence tlie three kinds of quibble 
are different from one ani ither. 

lu RI I) 
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59. Futility consists in offering objections founded 
on mere similarity or dissimilarity.— 18. 

A disputant says : “ the soul is inactive because it is all-pervading 
as ether.” 

His opponent replies : “ it the soul is inactive because it bears simi¬ 
larity to ether as being all-pervading, why is it not active because it 
bears similarity to a pot as being a seat of union ?” 

The reply is futile, because it overlooks the universal connection 
between the middle term and the major term which is existent in the 
arguments of the disputant, but wanting in the arguments of the opponent. 
Whatever is all-pervading is inactive, but wliatever is a seat of union 
is not necessarily active. 

Or again ; 

Disputant—Sound is non-eternal because unlike ether it is a product. 

Opponent~lf sound is non-eternal because as a product it is dis¬ 
similar to ether, why it is not eternal because as an object of auditory 
perception it is dissimilar to a pot ? 

The reply is futile because it overlooks the universal disconnection 
between the middle term and the absence of the major term. There is a 
universal disconnection between “a product” and “ not non-eternal,” 
but there is no such disconnection between “ an object of auditory per¬ 
ception” and “not eternal.” 

60. An occasion for rebuke arises when one mis¬ 
understands or does not understand at all.—19. 

If a person begins to argue in a way which betrays his utter 
ignorance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that 
he understands well, it is of no avail to employ counterarguments. He 
is quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent 
but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking him as a blockhead 
or a knave. 

An instance of occasion for rebuke :— 

Whatever is not quality is substance. 

Because there is nothing except colour, etc. (quality). 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) opposes his propositioq 
(which admits both quality and substance), 
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Another instance: 

Disputant—Fire is not hot. 

Opponent—But the evidence of touch disproves such a statement. 

Disputant, in order to ''ain the confidence of the assembled people, 
says—“ 0 learned audience, listen, 1 do not say that fire is not hot,” etc. 

It is only meet that the opponent should quit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. 

H MI ft II U ^ 1 II 

61. Owing to tlie variety of kinds, there is multipli¬ 
city of futilities and occasions for rebuke.—20. 

There are 24 kinds of futility and 22 kinds of occasion for rebuke 
which will be treated respei tively in Chapter I and Chapter II of Book V. 

ira fSrrranTff lU I II 
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Book II.— Chapter I. 
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62. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the re¬ 
cognition of common and uncommon properties whether 
conjointly or separately.—1. 

Conjointly.—It is said that doubt about an object is never pro¬ 
duced if both the cominou and uncoininoii properties of the object are 
recognised. For instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which 
moves we do not doubt whether it is a man or a post. We at once decide 
that it is a man, for though tallness is a property possessed in common 
by man and post, locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from 
a post. 

Separately .—Likewise doubt about an object is said never to be pro¬ 
duced if only the common or the uncommon properties are recognised. For 
instance, if we see a tall object in the twilight, we have no reason to doubt 
whether it is a man or a post. Tallness is certainly a property possessed 
in common by man and post, but the tallness of a man is not identical 
with that of a post: it merely resembles it. Now the knowledge of simi¬ 
larity between the tallness of a man and that of a post presupposes a 
knowledge of the man and the post, of which the two kinds of tallness are 
attributes. If there is already a knowledge of the man and the post, 
there cannot be any doubt about them, for knowledge is the vanquisher 
of doubt. 

63. It is further said that doubt cannot arise either 
from conflicting testimony or from the irregularity of per¬ 
ception and non-perception.—2. 

^ IIHI ? I ^ II 

64. In the case of conflicting testimony there is, 
according to them, a strong conviction (on each side).—3. 

Suppose a disputant (Naiyayika) says; there is soul. His opponent 
(Buddhist) replies : there is no soul. 

The disputant and his opponent are quite sure that their respective 
statements are correct. Hence there is no doubt, but on the contrary 
there is conviction, in the minds of both, 
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65. Doubt, they say, does not arise from the irregula¬ 
rity of perception and non-perception, because in the 
irregularity itself there is regularity.—4. 


All irregularity may be designated as such with reference to some¬ 
thing else, but with referencfj to itself it is a settled fact. If the irregularity 
is settled in itself, it is regular and cannot cause doubt. On the other 
hand, if the irregularity is rot settled in itself,-it is devoid of its own 
character and cannot cause doubt. 


II I U II 

66. Likewise there is, they say, the chance of an end¬ 
less doubt owing to th(' continuity of its cause.^—5. 

Recognition of proper! ies common to many objects is, for instance, 
a cause of doubt. The coin non properties continue to exist and hence 
there will, they say, be no cessation of doubt. 

qr IR I U ^ II 

67. In reply, it is stated that the recognition of pro¬ 
perties common to many objects, etc., are certainly causes of 
doubt if there is no reference to the precise characters of the 
objects:' tnere is no chance of no-doubt or of endless- 
doubt. —6. 

It is admitted that d( iibt does not arise from the recognition of 
common and uncommon ]>roperties conjointly. Apliorism 2-1-1 brings 
forth the objection that doubt is not produced even by the recognition 
of common or uncommon properties alone. It is said that while we see 
a, tall object in the twilight, we at once think of a man and a post, both 
of which are tall. Thus (here is knowledge rather than doubt about 
the man and post suggested by the tall object. The present aphorism 
dismisses the objection by stating that there is certainly a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. Precise 
knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which distinguishes 
a man from a post) being absent, doubt must arise. Similar argu¬ 
ments will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of non-common 
properties alone. 
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Aphorisms 2-1-2 and 2-1-3 raise the objection that doubt does not 
arise from conflicting testimony, as the disputant and his opponent are 
both confident of their respective contentions. The present aphorism 
disposes of the objection by pointing out that in the case of conflicting 
statements one is led to believe that both statements are worth consi¬ 
deration, but is unable to penetrate into the precise characters of the 
statements. Hence though the disputant and his opponent remain fixed, 
the umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
statements. 

Aphorism 2-1-4 raises the objection that doubt cannot arise from 
the irregularity of perception and non-perception as the irregularity is 
settled in itself. The present aphorism meets the objection by stating 
that the irregularity cannot be concealed by mere verbal trichs. The 
irregularity though settled in itself does not lose its own character until 
the objects which cause it are removed. 

Aphorism 2-1-5 gives rise to tlie fear that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt inasmuch as the cause is continuous. The present aphor¬ 
ism removes the fear by stating that though materials of doubt, such as 
common properties, etc., continue to exist, we do not always recognise 
them. Unless there is recognition of the common properties, etc, there 
cannot be doubt. 

: 11 R ( 3 I vs U 

68. Examination should be mad© of each case where 
there is room for doubt.—7. 


It has been stated that knowledge about the true nature of the cate¬ 
gories consists in the true knowledge of their enunciation, definition, and 
examination. In case of well-known facts admitted by all, there should be 
no examination. We are to examine only those cases where there is room 
for doubt. The author explains, therefore, first the nature of douht, and 
then proceeds to examine the other categories, lest thei-e should be any 
room for doubt in them. 


m n R I ^ I q u 

69. Perception and other means of knowledge, says 
an objector, are invalid as they are impossible at all the 
three times.—8. 

According to the objector, perception is impossible at the present, 
past and future times, or in other words, perception can neither be prior 
to, nor posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense. 
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70. If perception occurred anteriorly it could not, he 
says, have arisen from the contact of a sense with its object. 
—9. 


Witli reference to the perception of colour, for instance, it is asked 
whether the colour precedes perception or the perception precedes colour. 
If you say that perception occurred anteriorly or preceded the colour, you 
must give up your definition of perception, viz., that perceiJtioii arises 
from the contact of a sense with its object. 


? w%«r: ir ^ r ^ i % ! =( i ? i ?« ii 

71. If perception is supposed to occur posteriorly 
you cannot, he continues, maintain the conclusion that 
objects of sense are established by perception.—10. 

The objection stands thus :—The means of right knowledge are 
stated by you to be perception, inference, comparison and verbal testi¬ 
mony. All objects of right knowledge are said to be established by them. 
The objects of sense, for instance, are supposed to be established by per¬ 
ception : colour is said to be established by visual perception. This 
conclusion will have to be abandoned if you say that perception occurs 
posteriorly to the objects. 


II ^ M I 99 n 




72. If perception were simultaneous with its object 
there would not, says the objector, be any order of succes¬ 
sion in our cognitions as there is no such order in their 
corresponding objects.—11. 


Various objects of sense can exist at one time, e.g., colour and smell exist in a flower 
at the same time. If we hold that perception is simultaneous with its object we must 
admit that the colour and the smell can be perceived at the same time, that is, our per¬ 
ception of colour must be admitted to be simultaneous with our perception of smell. 
This is absurd because two acts of perception, nay, two cognitions cannot take place 
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at the same time. As there is an order of succession in our cognitions, perception cannot 
be simultaneous with its object. The aphorism may also be e.'cplained as follow's :— 

In knowing a colour we perform, we may say, two kinds of know¬ 
ledge simultaneously, viz., perception and inference. As soon as our eye 
comes in contact with tlie colour, perception results which does 
not, however, enable us to be aware of the colour. The colour is brought 
home to us by inference which, we may sa\% is performed simultaneously 
with the perception. Now, says the objector, perception and inference 
being two dilferent kinds of knowledge cannot be simultaneous, as the 
mind which is an atomic substance cannot be instrLimeiital in producing 
more than one kind of knowledge at a time.—11. 

ii t ? i t ^ ii 

73. In reply, it is stated that if perception and other 
means of right knowledge are impossible, the denial of them 
is also impossible.—12. 

Owing to absence of the matter to be denied, the denial is inoper¬ 
ative. 

w \ \ ^ \ \\ w 

74. Moreover, the denial itself cannot be established, 
if you deny all means of right knowledge.—13. 

If you are to establish anything (e.g., denial), you can do so only 
by one or more of the means of right knowledge, viz., perception, infer¬ 
ence, comparison, etc. If you deny them there will be left nothing 
which will lead you to the establishment of the thing. Hence you will not 
be able to establish the denial itself. 

^ n r i m ^« u 

75. If yoti say that your denial is based on a certain 
means of right knowledge, you do thereby acknowledge the 
validity of the means.—14. 

Suppose you deny a thing because it is not perceived. Ton do there¬ 
by acknowledge that perception is a means of right knowledge. Similarly 
inference, etc., are also to be acknowledged as means of right knowledge. 
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76. The means of right knowledge cannot, therefore, 
be denied. They are established in the manner that a drum 
is proved by its sound.—15. 

There is, saj^s Vatsyayana, no fixed rule that the means of right 
knowledge should preoc de the objects of right knowledge or should suc¬ 
ceed them or be simultaneous with them. The order of precedence is 
never uniform. Look at the analogous cases : a drum precedes its sound, 
and illumination succeeds the sun, while smoke is synchronous with fire. 

qifemT ^ II R n I U II 

77. The character of an object of right knowledge re¬ 
sembles that of a balance by which a thing is weighed.—16. 

Just as a balance is an instrument for measuring weight bat is a 
measured object when i* is itself welglied in another balance, so the 
senses, etc., are said to be instruments of right knowledge from one point 
of view, and objects of right knowledge from anotlier point of view. The 
eye, for instance, is an insiniment of perception as well as an object of 
perception. So also the means of right knowledge may, if occasion arises, 
be also regarded as objects of right knowledge. 

lu m ivs u 

78. If an object of right knowledge, continues the 
objector, is to be established by a means of right knowledge, 
this latter needs also to be established by another means of 
right knowledge.—17. 

The objection stands thus : — 

You say that an object •)! right knowle<]ge is to be established by a 
means of right knowledge. I admit this and ask how you establish 
the means of right knowledge itself. Since a means of right knowledge 
may also be regarded as au object of right knowledge, you are required 
to establish the so-called means of right knowledge by another means of 
right knowledge and so on. 

ii i ? i m h 

79. Or, he ccntinues, if a means of right know¬ 
ledge does not require another means of right knowledge 
for its establishment, let an object of right knowledge 
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be also established without any means of right knowledge. 

—18. 

A means of right knowledge stands in the same category as an 
object of right knowledge, if you are to establish either of them. 
If the means of right knowledge is accepted as self-established, 
the object of right knowledge must also, according to the objector, be 
accepted as self-established. In such a contingenc}'^ perception, inference, 
etc., will be superfluous. 


ii i t i n n 

80. It is not so : the means of right knowledge are 
established like the illumination of a lamp.—19. 


A lamp illumines a jar and onr eye illumines tiie lamp. Though 
it is sometimes the lamp, and sometimes the eye, that illumines, you are 
bound to admit a general notion of illumihator. Similarly you must admit 
a general notion of the means of right knowledge as distinguished from 
that of the objects of right knowledge. The means will not, of course, 
be regarded as such when included under the category of an object. 

[The aphorism is also interpreted as follows:—Just as a lamp 
illumines itself and the other objects, the means of right knowledge 
establish themselves and the objects of right knowledge. Hence percep¬ 
tion establishes itself and the objects of sense]. 

Note .—Objections raised in aphorisms 8,9, 10, 11, 10, 17 and 18 emanated from the 
Buddhist philosophy. The reply given in apliorisms 12, 1.^, 14, 1,5 and 19, represents the 
views of BrShmanic philosophers who regard perception as a real act and objects as 
self-existent entities. According to the Buddhist philosophers, liowever, neither percep¬ 
tion nor objects have any self-existence. They actpiire an apparent or conditional 
existence in virtue of a certain relation which exists between them. Cause and effect, 
long and short, prior and posterior, etc., are all relative terras. The whole world is a 
network of relations. The relations themselves are illusory as the objects which are 
related have no self-existence. Hence the world is an illusion or has a mere conditional 
existence. But where there is conditionality there is no truth. Truth and conditionality 
are incompatible terras. That which neutralises all relations is the void or absolute 
which lies beyond the conditional world. To speak the truth, the world is an absolute 
nothing though it has a conditional existence. Vide, my Translation of the Madhyamika 
aphorisms in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, for 1895, 1898, 1897, 1898 
and 1899. 


II M I Ho n 

81. An objector may say that the definition of per¬ 
ception as given before is untenable because incomplete, 
— 20 , 
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Perception has been defined as knowledge which arises from the 
contact of a sense with its object. This definition is said to be defective 
because it dees not notice the conjunction of soul with mind, and of 
mind with sense, which are causes of perception. 

II R I ? I Rt II 

82. Perception, it is said, cannot arise unless there 
is conjunction of soul with mind.—21. 

From the contact of a sense with its object no knowledge arises 
unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with mind. A sense 
coming in contact with its oiiject produces knowledge in our soul onlj>- if 
the sense is conjoined witli the mind. Hence the conjunction of soul 
with mind should be inentic ned as a necessary element in the definition 
of perception. 

STHf ♦ H ^ I U II 

83. Were it so, we reply, then direction, space, time 
and ether, should also be enumerated among the causes of 
perception.—22. 

Direction, space, time and ether are also indispensable conditions in 
the production of knowledge. But even the objector does not feel the 
necessity of enumerating these among the causes of perception. 

lu I u II 

84. The soul, tve point out, has not been excluded 
from our definition inasmuch as knowledge- is a mark of 
the soul.—23. 

Perception has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies 
the soul which is its abode. Consequently in speaking of knowledge the 
soul has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. 

IIR1IIII 

85. The mind too has not been omitted from our 
definition inasmuch as we have spoken of the non-simul¬ 
taneity of acts of knoAvledge.—24. 

Perception has been defined as knowledge. An essential character¬ 
istic of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot take place 
at a time. This characteristic is due to the mind, an atomic substance. 
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whicli is conjoined with tlie sense, when knowledge is produced. Hence 
in speaking of knowledge we have by implication mentioned the mind as 
a condition of perception. 

IIRI 

86. The contact of a sense with its object is mention¬ 
ed as the special cause of perception.—25. 

There are many kinds of knowledge, such as perception, recollection, 
etc. Conjunction of soul with mind is a cause which operates in the 
production of all kinds of knowledge, while the contact of a sense with its 
object is the cause which operates only in perception. In our definition 
of perception we have mentioned only the special cause, and have omitted 
the common causes which precede Jiot only perception but also other 
kinds of knowledge. 

87. The contact of a sense with its object is cer¬ 
tainly the main cause as perception is produced even when 
one is asleep or inattentive.—26. 

Even a sleeping person hears the thundering of a cloud if his ear is 
open to it, and a careless person experiences Jjeat if his skin is exposed 
to it. 

[Aphorisms 25 and 26 are omitted by Vatsy4yaua, the earliest 
commentator, but are noticed by Udyotakara, Vachaspati, Viilvanatha and 
other subsequenjt annotators]. 

lU I U II 


88. By the senses and their objects are also distin- 

♦ 

guished the special kinds of knowledge.—27. 

The special kinds of knowledge are the five varieties of perception, 
viz., by sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. These are distinguished 
by the senses in whose spheres they lie or by the objects which they 
illumine. Thus the visual perception is called eye-knowledge or colour- 
knowledge, the auditory perception is called ear-knowledge or sound- 
knowledge, the olfactory perception is called nose-knowledge or smell- 
knowledge, the gustatory perception is called tongue-knowledge or taste- 
knowledge and the tactual perception is called skin-knowledge or touch- 
knowledge, 
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sqTfrR^TT^: lu i U ii 

89. It may be objected that the contact of a sense 
with its object is nol the cause of perception, as it is in¬ 
efficient in some instances.—28. 

An objector may say I hat the contact of a sense with its object is 
not the cause of perceptitui, as we find that a person listening to a song 
may not see colour though it comes in contact with his eye. 

[V^atsyayana interprets the aphorism as follows :—If the conjunction 
of soul with mind is not accepted as tlie cause of perception, a well-known 
conclusion will be debarred, viz., the mark of the mind is that only^one act 
of knowledge is possible at a time. This interpretation, here inappro¬ 
priate, is based on the Bhasya-coniinentary published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1865. 1 fully agree with those who hold that the 

real Bha.sya-comraentary of IMtsyayana is not yet available to us.] 

90. It is not so because there is pre-eminence of some 
particular object.—29 

It is admitted that a person while listening to a song may not see 
colour though it coines in ci ntact witli his eye. Yet the instance does not 
prove that the contact of a sense with its object is not the cause of percep¬ 
tion, for it is to be unde rstood that his intent listening prevents him 
from seeing the colour. In other words, the auditory perception 
supersedes the visual perception, because the song is more attractive than 
the colour. 

[Vatsyayana interpret-; the aphorism thus :—The conjunction of soul 
with mind is not rendered useless, even if there is predominance of 
the senses and their objects. If perception is produced when a person is 
asleep or inattentive, it is i)ec»use there is then the predominance of his 
sense and its object though even then there is a faint conjunction of soul 
with mind. This interpretation is based on the Bhasya-cominentary as 
available to us. It is ingenious but out of place here]. 

II R I U II 

91. Perception, it may be urged, is inference because 
it illumines only a part as a mark of the whole.—30. 

We are said to perceive a tree while we really perceive only a part of 
it; This knowledge of the tree, as a whole, derived from the knowledge 
of a part of it is, according to the objectors, a case of inference. 
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^ II R U I ^Ul 

92. But this is not so, for jDerception is admitted of 
at least that portion which it actually illumines.—31. 

The objectors themselves admit that a part is actually perceived. 
Hence perception as a means of hnoAvledge is not altogether denied and it 
is accepted as different from inference. 

93. Moreover, the perception is not merely of a part, 
for there is a whole behind the part.—32. 


The perception of a part does not exclude perception of the whole 
of which it is a part. If you touch the hand, leg or any other limb of a 
person you are said to touch the person. Similarly, if you perceive a part 
of a thing you are said to perceive the thing. A part implies the whole, 
and perception of a part implies perception of the whole. 

lu I U II 

94. There is, some say, doubt about the whole, 
because the whole has yet to be established.—33. 

The objectors say that parts alone are realities and that there is no 
whole behind tliem. A tree, for instance, is yellow in some parts and 
green in other parts. If the tree was one whole, then the contradictory 
qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 
simultaneously. Hence the parts alone must, according to them, be 
regarded as real. 


\\^ \ {Wm ii 

95. If there were no whole tijere would, it is replied, 
be non-perception of all.—34. 

All signihes substance, quality, action, generality, particularity and 
intimate relation. None of these would be perceptible if the whole were 
denied. Suppose that the parts alone are real. Then since a part is not 
of fixed dimension, it may itself be divided into parts, these latter again 
into further parts and so on until we reach the atoms which are the 
ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess no bulk are not perceptible. 
Similarly, the quality, action, etc., which inhere in the atoms are also not 
perceptible. Consequently if we deny that there is a ‘ whole ’ neither the 

substance nor quality, etc., would be perceptible. 
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96. There is a whole because we can hold, pull, 
etc.—35. 

If there were no whole we could not have held or pulled an entire 
thing by holding or pulling a part of it. We say, ‘ one jar,’ ‘one man,’ 
etc. This use of ‘ one ’ would vanish if there were no whole. 

97. The illustration from an army or a forest does 
not hold good, for atoms cannot be detected by the senses. 

—36. 

If any one were to say that just as a single soldier or a single tree 
may not be seen from a distance but an army consisting of numerous 
soldiers or a forest consisting of numerous trees is seen, so a single atom 
may not be perceptible but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be 
perceptible, and these atoms being called ‘one jar,’ the use of ‘one’ will 
not vanish. The analogy, we reply, does not hold good because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are perceptible, whereas the atoms 
do not possess bulk and are individually not perceptible. It is absurd 
to argue that because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the mass, atoms 
are perceptible in the mass also : to avoid this conclusion we must admit 
the existence of a whole beyond the parts, 

98. lnferenc(% some say, is not a means of right 
knowledge as it errs in certain cases, e.g., when a river is 
banked, when sometliing is damaged and when similarity 
misleads, &c.—37. 


If we see a river swollen we infer that there has been rain, if we see 
the ants carrying oil their eggs, we infer that there will be rain and if we 
hear a peacock scream, we infer that clouds are gathering. These infer¬ 
ences, says an objector, are not necessarily correct, for a river may be 
swollen because embanked, the ants nia}^ carry off their eggs because their 
nests have been damaged, and the so-called screaming of a peacock may 
be nothing but the voice of a man. 

II R I u V II 

99. It is not so, because our inference is based on 
something else than the part, fear and likeness.—38. 

5 
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The swelling of a river caused by rain is different from that which 
results from the embankment of a part of it; the former is attended by a 
great rapidity of currents, an abundance of foam, a mass of fruits, leaves, 
wood, etc. The manner in which ants carry off their eggs just before 
rain is quite different from the manner in which they do so when their 
nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly in a steady line when 
rain is imminent but fear makes them fly in disorder when their nests are 
damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggests gathering clouds 
is quite different from a man’s imitation of it, for the latter is not natural. 
If in such cases any wrong inference is drawn, the fault is in the person, 
not in the process. 

100. There is, some say, no present time—because 
when a thing falls we can know only the time through 
which it has fallen and the time through which it will yet 
fall.—39. 

Inference has reference to three times. In the a priori inference we 
pass from the past to the present, in the a posteriori from the present to 
the past and in the ‘ commonly seen ' from the present to the present. It 
is, therefore, proper that we should examine the three times. The reason 
which leads some people to deny the present time is that when a fruit, for 
instance, falls from a tree we recognise only the past time taken up by the 
fruit in traversing a certain distance and the future time which will yet 
be taken up by the fruit in traversing the remaining,distance. There is no 
intervening distance which the fruit can traverse at the so-called present 
time. Hence they say there is no present time. 

i u «•« 

101. If there is no present time there will, it 
is replied, be no past tind future times because they are 
related to it.—40. 

The past is that which precedes the present and the future is that 
which succeeds it. Hence if there is no present time there cannot be any 
past or future time. 

102. The past and future cannot be established by a 
mere mutual reference.—41. 
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If the past is defined as that which is not the future and the future 
is defined as that which is not the past, the definition would involve a 
fallacy of mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time to 
which the past and future are related. 

103. If there were no present time, sense perception 
would be impossible, knowledge would be impossible.—42. 

If you deny the present time there cannot be any perception which 
illumines only what is present in time; and in the absence of perception 
all kinds of knowledge would be impossible. Hence the present time is 
established by confutation or the principle of reductio ad absurdum. 

h < u i «« 

104. We can know both the past and the future for 
we can conceive of a thing as made and as about to he 
made.—43. 

The present time is indicated by what continues, the past by what 
has been finished and the future by what has not yet begun. 

105. Comparison, some say, is not a means of right 
knowledge as it cannot be established either through 
complete or considerable or partial similarity.—44. 

On the ground of complete similarity we never say “ a cow is like a 
cow,” on the ground of considerable similarity we do not say that " a 
buffalo is like a cow,” and on the ground of partial similarity we do not 
say that ‘‘a mustard seed is like Mount Meru.” Hence comparison is 
regarded by some as not a means of right knowledge, for it has no 
precise standard. 

106. This objection does not hold good, for compari¬ 
son is established through similarity in a high degree.—45. 

The similarity in a high degree exists between such well known 
objects as a cow and a bos gavaeus, etc. 
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107. Comparison, some say, is not different from 
inference, for both seek to establish the unperceived by 
means of the perceived.—46. 

We recognise a bos gavaeus at first sight through its special 
similarity to a cow which we have often perceived. This knowledge 
of a previously unperceived object derived through its similarity to a per¬ 
ceived object is, it has been said, nothing but a case of inference. 

^ lui u>wii 

108. It is not in a bos gavaeus unperceived that we 
find the real matter of comparison.—47. 

The matter of comparison is similarity, e.g., between a cow and a 
bos gavaeus. The bos gavaeus in which we notice the similarity is first 
perceived, that is, on perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a 
cow. Hence comparison supplies us with knowledge of a 'perceived thing 
through its similarity to another thing also perceived. This characteristic 
distinguishes it from inference which furnishes us with knowledge of an 
unperaeived thing through that of a thing perceived. 

109. There is no non-difference inasmuch as com¬ 
parison is established through the compendious expression 
“ so.”—48. 

It is not true that comparison is identical with inference because the 
former is established through the compendious expression “so.” ‘As 
is a cow, so is a bos gavaeus ’—this is an instance of compaiison. This 
use of ‘ so ’ makes it clear that comparison is a distinct means of right 
knowledge. 

110. Verbal testimony, say some, is inference be¬ 
cause the object revealed by it is not perceived but inferred. 
^ 49 . 

Inference gives us the knowledge of an unperceived object through 
the knowledge of an object which is perceived. Similarly, verbal testi¬ 
mony enables us to ac(juire the knowledge of an unperceived object 
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through the knowledge of a ^vord which is perceived. The verbal testi¬ 
mony is, therefore, supposed by some to be inference, as the object 
revealed by both is unperceived. 

II R H I H 

111. In respect of perceptibility the two cases are 
not, continues the objector, different.—50. 

In infei'ence as well as m verbal testimony we pass to an unperceived 
object through an object whic.h is perceived. In respect of perceptibility 
of the object through which we pass, the inference does not, continues the 
objector, differ from the verbal testimony. 

11R i:^ I II 



112. There is moreover, adds the objector, the same 
connection.—51. 

Just as in inference thi re is a certain connection between a sign {e.g., 
smokcy and the thing signified by it (e.g.,^re), so in verbal testimony 
there is connection between a word and the object signified by it. So 
inference, says the objector, is not different from verbal testimony. 

^ II u II 

113. In reply we say that there is reliance on the 
matter signified by a ^vord because the word has been used 
by a reliable person.— 52. 


In reference to the objections raised in aphorisms 49 and 50 we say 
that we rely on unseen matter not simply because it is signified by words 
but because they are spoken by a reliable person. There are, some say, 
paradise, nymphs, Httarakurus, seven islands, ocean, human settlements, 
etc. We accept them as realities not because they are known through 
words, but because they are spoken of by persons who are reliable. Hence 
verbal testimony is not inference. The two agree in conveying knowledge 
of an object through its sign, but the sign in one is different from the sign 
in the other. In the case of verbal testimony the special point is to 
decide whether the sign (word) comes from a reliable person. 

Aphorism 51 speaks of a certain connection between a word and 
the object signified by it. The present aphorism points out that the 
connection is not a natural one. We acknowledge that a word indicates 
a certain object, but we deny that the object is naturally or necessarily 
connected with the word. Hearing, for instance, the word “ cow,” we 
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think of the animal signified by it, nevertheless the word and the animal 
are not connected with each other by nature or necessity. In the case of 
inference, however, the connection between a sign (e. 3 ., smoke) and the 
thing signified {e. g., fire) is natural and necessary. Therefore the connec¬ 
tion involved in inference is not of the same kind as that involved in 
verbal testimony. 

It ^ I 5 I II 

114. There is, in the case of verbal testimony, no 
perception of the connection.—53. 

The connection between a sign and the thing signified, which is the 
basis of inference, is obvious to perception. For instance, the inference 
that “ the hill is fiery because it is smoky ” is based on a certain connec¬ 
tion between smoke and fire which is actually perceived in a kitchen or 
elsewhere. The connection between a word and the objects signified by it, 
which is the basis of verbal testimony, is not obvious to perception. The 
word Uttarakuru, for instance, signifies the country of tliat name, but the 
connection between the word aud the country is not perceived, as the 
latter lies beyond our observation. Hence verbal testimony is not 
inference. 

lu I u It 

115. There is no natural connection between a word 
and the object signitied by it, as we do not find that the 
words food, fire and hatchet, are accompanied by the ac¬ 
tions filling, burning and splitting.—54 

If a word were naturally connected with the object signified by it, 
then by uttering the words food, fire and hatchet we should have found 
our mouth filled up (with food), burnt (with fire) and split (by a hatchet). 
But such is never the case. Hence there is no natural connection between 
a word aud the object signified by it, and consequently verbal testimony 
is not inference. 

11 ^ 111 '^Mi 

Aw 

116. It cannot, says an objector, be denied that there 
is a fixed connection between words and their meanings.—55. 

A particular word denotes a particular meaning, e.g., the word ‘cow ’ 
denotes the animal of that name, but it does not denote a horse, a jar or 
atxy other thing. Thera is, therefore, in the case of verbal testimony, a 
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fixed connection between a word and its meaning as there is in the case 
of inference a fixed connection between a sign and the thing signified. Hence 
verbal testimony is considered by the objector to be a case of inference. 

117. We reply it is through convention that the 
meaning of a word is understood.—56. 

The connection between a word and its meaning is conventional and 
not natural. The connection though fixed by man is not inseparable and 
connot therefore be the basis of an inference. 

11 mvs H 

118. There is no universal uniformity of connection 
between a word and its meaning.— 57. 

The ribis, &ryas and mlecchas use the same word in different senses, 
e.g., the word “ yava ” is used by the ^ryas to denote a long-awned grain 
but by the mlecchas to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not everywhere uniform and consequently 
verbal testimony cannot be considered as inference. 

119. The Veda, some say, is unreliable as it involves 
the faults of untruth, contradiction and tautology.—58. 

The Veda, which is a kind of verbal testimony, is not, some say, 
a means of right knowledge. It is supposed by them to be tainted with 
the faults of untruth, contradiction and tautology. For instance, the 
Veda affirms that a son is produced when the sacrifice for the sake of a 
son is performed. 

It often happens that the son is not produced though the sacrifice 
has been performed. 

There are many contradictory injunctions in the Veda, e.g., it de¬ 
clares “ let one sacrifice when the sun has risen,” also '* let one sacri¬ 
fice when the sun has not risen,” etc. There is such tautology as 
“ let the first hymn be recited thrice,” “ let the last hymn be recited 
thrice,” etc. 

120. The so-called untruth in the Veda comes from 
some defect in the act, operator or materials of sacrifice.—59. 
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Defect in the act conBistein sacrificing not according to rules, defect 
in the operator (officiating priestj consists in his not being a learned man, 
and defect in the materials consists in the fuel being wet, butter being 
not fresh, remuneration (to the officiating priest) being small, etc. A son 
is sure to be produced as a result of performing the sacrifice if these 
defects are avoided. Therefore there is no untruth in the Veda. 

IIRI ^ uo II 

121. Contradiction would occur if there were altera¬ 
tion of the time agreed upon.— 60. 

Let a person perform sacrifice before sunrise or after sunrise if he 
has agreed upon doing it at either of the times. Two alternative courses 
being open to him he can perform the sacrifice before sunrise or after 
sun-rise according to his agreement or desire. The Veda cannot be charged 
with the fault of contradiction if it enjoins such alternative courses. 

H ^ M I 

122. There is no tautology, because re-inculcation is 
of advantage.—61. 

Tautology means a useless repetition, which never occurs in the 
Veda. If there is any repetition there it is either for completing a certain 
number of syllables, or for explainitig a matter briefly e.xpre88ed, etc. 
“ Let the first hymn be recited thrice,” ” let the last hymn be recited 
thrice ”-such instances embody a useful repetition. 

u H I t I II 

123. And because there is necessity for the classifica¬ 
tion of Vedic speech.—62. 

It is necessary to divide the Vedic speech into classes based on 
special characters. 

II x I t I i ^ II 

124. The Vedic speech being divided on the principle 
of injunction, persuasion and re-incitlcation.—63. 

The two main divisions of the Veda are (1) hymn and (2) ritual. 
The ritual portion admits of three sub-divisions, viz., injunctive, persua¬ 
sive and re-inculcative. 
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125. An injunction is that which exhorts us to adopt 
a certain course of action [as the means of attaining good]. 
—64. 

Tlie following is an jiijnnction :—“ l.et liim who desires paradise 
perforin the fire-sacrifiee.” This is a direct command. 

q^T%: lU H U 

126. Persuasion is elfected through praise, blame, 
warning, and prescription.—65. 

Praise is speech whi. )i persuades to a certain course of action by 
extolling its consequence--, e.g., “ By the Sarvajit sacrifice gods con¬ 
quered all, there is notliing like Sarvajit sacrifice, it enables us to obtain 
everything and to vanquis i cveiy one, etc.” Here there is no direct com¬ 
mand but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such a way that we are 
persuaded to perform it. 

Blame is speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of 
action by acquainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting 
it, e. g., “ One who performs any other sacrifice neglecting the J.yotistoma 
falls into a pit and decays there.” Here one is persuaded to perform the 
Jyotist/nna sacrifiea the neglect of which brings about evil coiusequences. 

Warning is the ineutioning of a course of action the obstruction of 
which by some particular iterson led to bad consequences, e.g., on pre¬ 
senting oblation one is to take the fat first and the sprinkled butter 
afterwards, but alas ! the Oharaka priests first took the sprinkled butter 
which was, as it were, the nfe of fire, etc- Here the foolish course of action 
adopted by the Cliaraka priests should serve as a wairiing to other priests 
who ought to avoid the course. 

Preseription implies the mention of some- thing as commendable on 
account of its antiquity, e.g., “ By this the Brahmanas recited the 
Sama hymn, etc.” 

127. Re-iaculcation is the repetition of that which 

has been enjoined by an injunction.—66. 

Re-inculcation may consist of (1) the repetition of an injunction, or 
(2) the repetition of tint which has been enjoined. The first is called 
verbal re-inculcation and the second objective re-inculcation. In the Veda 
6 
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there is re-inciilcation as in oidinary use there is repetition. “ Non-etejnal, 
not efejiial ”—this is a verbal repetition. “Non-eternal, possessing the 
character of extinction ’’—this is objective repetition. 

II ^ I ^ Kvs 11 

128. Thei'e is, some say, no difference between re-in- 
cixlcation and tautology, as there is in either case a repetition 
of some expression already used.—67. 

Re -inculcation is snpposetl by some to be a fault inasmuch as it 
does not, according to tliem, diilcr from tautology. 

ii r i ^ \ w 

129. There is a difference, because re-inculcation 
serves some useful purpose, c.g., a command to go faster.—68. 

Tautology consists of a useless rci)etifion but the re-petition in the 
case of re-inculcation is useful, e. g., “go on, go fm”—signifies “go faster.” 

IRI9K5.il 

130. The Veda is reliable like the spell and mtidical 
science, because of the reliability of their authots.— 69. 

The spell counteracts poison, etc., and the medical science prescribes 
correct remedies. The authoi-ity which belongs to them is derived from 
their authors, the sages, who were reliable p('rsons. Tlie sages them¬ 
selves were reliable because (1) tliey had an intuitive pejception of truths, 
(2) they had great kindness for living beings and (3) they had the desire 
of communicating tlieir knowledge of the truths. The authors {Lit., tlie 
seers and speakers) of the Veda were also the authors of the spell and 
medical science. Hence like the spell and medical science the Veda must 
be accepted as authoritative. The view that the Veda is authoritative 
because eternal, is untenable. 
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Book ii—Chapter ii. 

131. Some say that the means of right knowledge 
are more than four, because rumour, presumption, proba¬ 
bility and non-existence are also valid.—1. 

Ill Book I, chapter I, aphorism 3, the means of right knowledge 
have been stated to be f >ur, perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony. Some say that there are other means of right knowledge 
such as rumour, presumption, probability and non-existence. 

Rumour is an assertion which has come from one to another without 
any indication of the source from which it first originated, e.g., in this 
fig tree there live goblins. 

Presumption is the di duction of one thing from the declaration of 
another thing ; e.g., from the declaration that ‘ unless there is cloud there 
is no rain’we deduce that ‘there is rain if there is cloud.’ [A more 
familiar instance of presumption is this; the fat Devadatta does not eat 
during the day time. Hei'e the presumption is that lie eats in the night 
for it is impo,ssible for a person to be fat if he does not eat at all]. 

Probability consists in cognising the existence of a thing from that 
of another thing in wliich it is included, e.g., cognising the measure of 
an adJiaka from that of % drona of which it is a fourth part, and cognis¬ 
ing the measure of a prustha from that of an ddhaka of which it is a 
quarter. 

' Of two opposite things the non-existence of one establishes the 
existence of the other, e.g., the non-existence of rain establishes the 
combination of wind and cloud. When tliere is a combination of wind 
and cloud, drops of water cannot fall in spite of their weight. 

IM I ^ I R U 

132. This, we reply, is no contradiction since rumour 
is included in verlial testimony, and presumption, probabi¬ 
lity and non-existence are included in inference.—2. 

Those who maintain that rumour, presumption, probability and 
non-existence are valid, do not really oppose our division of the means 
of right knowledge into four, vis., perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony. 
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Rumour partakes of the general characteristics of verbal testimony 
and is a special kind of it. 

Presumption is explained as the knowledge of a thing derived 
through tlie coiialderatiou of it from the opposite standpoint. For ins¬ 
tance, the fat Devadatta doe.s not eat during the day time : liere the 
presmnption is that he eats in the niglit. The fact of his eating in the 
night has not been expressly stated but is ascertained from this consi¬ 
deration that a person who does not eat during the day cannot be 
strong unless he eats in tlie night. U is evident that presumption like 
inference passes from a perceived thing to an unperceived one because 
tliey are in some way connected. 

Probability is inference beeanse it is the cognizance of a part from 
knowledge of a whole witii which it i.s inseparably connected. 

Non-existence is inference inasmucii as it i-eally infers the obs¬ 
truction of a cause from the non-existence of its ell'ect through a certain 
connection, ?n'z., if the obstruction occurs the elTect cannot occur. 

Hence rumour, etc., are not iadependaiit moan.s of right knowledge 
but are included in the four enumerated in Book I, Chapter!, aphorism 3. 

II ^ M I ^ II 

133. Presumption, some say, is not valid because it 
leads to uncertainty.—3. 

“If there is no cloud there will be uo rain”—from this we are 
said to presume that if there is a cloud there will be rain. But it often 
happens that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presumption does not 
always lead to certainty. 

II I ^ I ^ II 

134. We reply: if there is any uncertainty it is due 
to your supposing that to be a iDresumption which is not 
really so.—4. 

“ If there is no cloud there will be no rain.” From this we are 
entitled to presume that if there is rain there must have been cloud. 
But if 3 mu pretend to presume that “ if there is a cloud there will be 
rain” your so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 



II M I vt II 


135. The objection itself, we say, is invalid because 
it leads to uncertainty.—5. 
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“ Presumption is not valid because it leads to uncertainty”—this 
is your objection. In it there are two points for consideration, viz., 
(1) the validity of presumption and (2,. thb existence of presumption. 
Your objection refers to one of the points, viz., the validity of presumption. 
So you do not deny the existence of presumption. In some instances, 
however, your objection ma\ refer to more points than one. In fact 
tlie nature of your objection i^- not definite in itself, or in other words, 
it leads to uncertainty. Hence ymir objection is invalid. 

II R n K il 

136. Or, if that be valid, then our presumption is 


not invalid.—6. 

Perhaps you will say that your objection is valid because you can 
ascertain in each case wheiher one or more points are referred to by the 
objection. Similarly, we shall say that our piesiimption is not invalid 
because wo can ascertain in each ca.se whether the presumption is capable 
of leading to more conclusions than one. Hence if you say that your 
objection is valid, we shall tay that our presumption is also valid. 

fTTVTTqSTWnR H R I ^ I vs || 

137. Some say that non-existence is not a means 
of right knowledge because there, is no object which is 
known by it.—7. 

iiri^i qii 

138. Non-existemce, we reply, serves to mark out 
an object unmarked by the mark which characterises other 
objects.— 8. 

Suppose a person w.ints to bring a pot which is not blue. The 
absence of blueness is a mark which will enable him to mark out tlie 
particular pot he wants to bring and to exclude the other pots which 
are blue. Thus an object may be known through the non-existence 
(absence) of its mark. 

ii r m i 5. ii 

139. If you say that the non-existence (absence) of 
a mark is impossible where there was no mark at all, it is, 
we reply, not so, because the non-existence (absence) is 
possible in reference to a mark elsewhere.—9. 
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We can, says an objector, talk of a mark being non-existent (absent) 
if it was previously existent (present). A pot is said to be not blue only 
in reference to its being blue previously. In reply we say that it is not 
so. “Not-blue” is no doubt possible only in reference to “ blue ” but 
that blueness may exist elsewhere. For instance, we can talk of this 
pot being not-blue, in contrast to tliat pot which is blue. 

H H I t Uo U 

140. Though a mark may distinguish the object 
which is marked, the non-existence (absence) of the mark 
cannot, some say, distinguish the object which is not 
marked.—10. 

A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its mark. But 
how can we, says the objector, distinguish an unmarked object by the 
non-existence (absence) of the mark which it does not possess ? 

141. This is not so, because the non-existence (ab¬ 
sence) of a mark serves as a mark in relation to the pre¬ 
sence of the mark.—11. 

We can speak of a pot> being not blue in relation to one which is 
blue. Hence thougli not-blueness is not a positive mark it serves as a 
(negative) mark in relation to blueness. 

II R I n 

142. Moreover we perceive non-existence as a mark 
antecedent to the production of a thing.—12. 

Tliere are two kinds of non-existence, viz., antecedent non-existence 
and subsequent non-existence. When we say that there will be a jar, 
we perceive the mark of non-existence of tlie jar in the halves which are 
destined to compose it. This is antecedent non-existence. Similarly, when 
we say that a jar has broken, we perceive the mark of non-existence of the 
jar in the parts which composed it. This is subsequent non-existence. 

143. There is doubt about the nature of sound be¬ 
cause there are conflicting opinions supported by conflicting 
reasons.—13. 
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Some say that sound is a quality of etlier and that it is all-pervading, 
eternal, and capable of bei ng manifested. Others say that sound like 
smell, etc., is a quality of the substance in which it abides, and is capable 
of being manifested. Soun 1 is said by others to be a quality of ether 
and to be subject to production and destruction like knowledge. Others 
again say that sound arises from the concussion of elements, requires no 
abode, and is subject to pro'luction and destruction. Hence there arises 
doubt about the true nature of sound. 



u R I ^ u 


144. Sound is not eternal because it has a beginning 
and is cognised by our sense and is spoken of as artificial.— 


14. 


Sound is non-eternal because it begins or arises from the concus¬ 
sion of two hard substances e. g. an axe and a tree, etc. Another ground 
for the non-eternality of sound is that it is cognised by our sense. More¬ 
over we attribute to sound the properties of an artificial object, e.g., we 
speak of a sound being grave, acute, etc. This would be impossible if 
it had been eternal. 

Some say that the so-called beginning of a sound is merely a 
manifestation of it, that is. sound does not really begin but is merely 
manifested by the concussion of two hard substances. In reply we say 
that the concussion does not manifest but produces sound. You cannot 
suppose the concussion to be the manifester and sound the manifested 
unless you can prove that the concussion and sound are simultaneous. 
But the proof is impossible as a sound is heard at a great distance even 
after the concu.ssion of the substances has ceased. So sound is not mani¬ 
fested by the concussion. It is, however, legitimate to suppose that sound 
is produced by the concussion, and that one sound produces another sound 
and so on until the last sound is heard at a great distance. 

lU I ^ I 

145. Some will not accept this argument because the 
non-existence of a jar and the genus of it are eternal, and 
eternal things are also spoken of as if they were artificial.— 
15. 

Some say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non¬ 
eternal. Look ! the non-existence 'destruction' of a jar which began wdien 
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the jar was broken is eternal tindestnietible). Whatever is cognised by 
our sense is non-eternal ; this is also said to be an unsound alignment. 
When, for instance, we peiceive a jar we perceive also its genus (i.e., jar- 
ness) which is eternal. It is further said that we often attribute to eternal 
things the properties of an artificial object, e.g., we speak of the extension 
of ether as we speak of the extension of a blanket. 

146. There is, we reply, no opposition because there 
is distinction between what is really eternal and what is 
partially eternal.—16. 

That whicli is really eternal belongs to the tln ee times. But the non¬ 
existence (destruction; of a jar does not belong to three times as it was 
impossible before the jar was broken. Hence the non-existence (destruc¬ 
tion) of a jar which has a beginning is not retilly eternal. 

II I ^ 1 II 

147. - It is only the things cognised by our sense as 
belonging to a certain genus that must, we say, be inferred 
to be non-eternal.—17. 

The objectors have said that things cognised by our sense are not 
necessarily non-eternal, e.g., as we perceive a jar we also perceive its 
genus jar-ness which is eternal. In reply we say that not all things 
cognised by our sense are non-etei-nal, but only those that belong to a 
certain genus. A jar, for instance, is non-eternal because we perceive it 
as belonging to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal because it does not belong to a further genus 
named jar-ness-ness. Similarly, sound is non-eternal because it is cog¬ 
nised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound-ness. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows: — Sound is non¬ 
eternal because it is inferred to advance in a series. 

We do not say that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal : 
our intention is to say that things cognised by our sense as advancing in 
a series are non-eternal. Sound is eognised in that manner (i.e., sound 
advances like a ivave) and hence sound is non-eternal. 

ff^) II I U II 

148. We further say, that only artificial things are 
designated by the term extension.—18. 
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When we speak of tlje extension of ether we really mean that the 
extension belongs to ati artificial thing which has for its substratum the 
ether. Hence we do not in reality attribute to eternal things the properties 
of artificial objects. 

149. Sound is non-eternal because neither do we 
perceive it before pr< munciation nor do we notice any veil 
which covers it.—19. 

If sound were eternal it would be perceived before pronunciation. 
You cannot say that soun 1 really existed before pronunciation but was 
covered by some veil, for’ve do not notice any such veil. 

150. The veil, some say, really exists because we 
do not perceive the non-perception thereof.—20. 

The objectors say If you deny the veil because it is not perceived, 
we deny the non-perceptimi of the veil because it is also not perceived. 
The denial of non-perception is the same as the acknowledgment of 
perception, or in other wo^ ds, the veil is acknowledged to be existent. 

II 5^ I ^ I ’iUi 

151. If you assert non-perception of the veil though 
the non-perception is not perceived we, continue the objec¬ 
tors, assert the existence of the veil though it is not per¬ 
ceived.—21. 

You admit non-perception of the veil though you do not perceive it 
(non-perception). Similarly, we, the objectors admit the existence of the 
veil though we do not pe; ceive it. 

152. This, we reply, is no reason, because non-per¬ 
ception consists of absence of perception.—22. 

A veil is a thing lit to be perceived. Our non-perception of it 
indicates its absence. On tlie otlier hand, the non-perception of a veil is 
not a thing fit to be perceived. Hence non-perception of the non-percep¬ 
tion leads us to nothing real. 

r 
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153. Some say that sound is eternal because it is 
intangible.—23. 

Ether which is intangible is eternal. Seund must similarly, accord¬ 
ing to some, be eternal because it is intangible. 

5T ^ I U H 

154. This we deny, because action is non-eternal.—24. 

Action is non-eternal though it is intangible. Hence intangibility 
does not establish eternality. 

II ^ 1 11 RMI 

155. An atom, on the other hand, is eternal though 
not intangible.—25. 

Tangibility is not incompatible with eternality, e.g., atoms are 
tangible yet eternal. 

156. Sound, some say, is eternal because of the 
traditionary teaching.—26. 

A preceptor could not ha^m imparted knowledge to his pupils by 
means of sounds if these were perishable (non-eternalj. In fact the tra¬ 
ditionary teaching would, according to the objectors, be impossible if 
the sounds were non-eternal. 

157. This is, we reply, no reason because sound is not 
perceived in the interval.—27. 

Suppose a preceptor delivers certain sounds (in the form of lec¬ 
ture) which are received by his pupil. The sounds are not audible in 
the interval between the preceptor giving them and the pupil receiving 
them. They would never be inaudible if they were eternal. 

U R M I Rq U 

158. This, say the objectors, is no argument because 
there is the teaching.—28. 

The objectors say :—If the sounds as soon as they came out of the 
preceptor were destoyed and did not reach the pupil, there could not be 
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any teaching carried on. But there is the teaching, hence sound 
does not perish or in other words it is eternal. 

159. In whic] lever of the two senses it is accepted 
the teaching does not offer any opposition.—29. 

The word “ teaching” j.nay be interpreted either as (1) the pupil’s 
receiving the sounds giver, by liis preceptor, or as (2) the pupil’s imitat¬ 
ing the sounds of his prece^ptor as one imitates dancing. Neither of these 
interpretations would support the eternality of sound. In consonance 
with tlie first interpretation we shall say that the sound coming out of 
the preceptor produces another sound and so on until the last sound 
reaches the pupil. This would make sound non-eternal. It is obvious 
that the second interpretation similarly proves the non-eternality of sound. 

II ^ I ^ 1 ^0 II 

160. Sound, ct 'iitmue the objectors^ is eternal because 
it is capable of repetition.-—30. 

That which is capable of repetition is persistent or not perishable, 
e.g., one and the same colour can be repeatedly looked at because it is 
persistent. One and the same sound can similarly be repeatedly uttered, 
hence it is persistent or not perishable. 

161. It is, we reply, not so because even if sounds 
were “ other” (different), repetition could take place.—31. 

Repetition does not prevent perishableness because repetition is 
possible even if the things repeated are “ other” or different, e.g., he 
sacrifices twice, he dances thrice, etc. Here the two sacrifices are different 
and yet we use the repetitive word twice, similarly the three dancings 
are different and yet we use the repetitive word ‘ thrice.’ 

162. Some say that there is no such thing as other¬ 
ness because what is called “ other” in reference to some 
other is not other in reference to itself.—32. 

We maintain that repetition is possible even if the things repeated 
are “ other” or different. < )ur position is said to be untenable : the term 
“other” is described as unmeaning, as nothing is other than itself. 
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163. In the absence of otherness there would, we 
reply, be no sameness because the two exist in reference to 
each other.—33. 

If there was no otherness there would be no sameness. This would 
lead us to absurdity as it would disprove both persistency and perish¬ 
ableness. Hence we must admit otherness, and if there is other there 
will be no flaw in our expression, viz., repetition is possible even if things 
were “ other” or dilferent. 

164. Sound, some saj^, is eternal because we perceive 
no cause why it should perish.—34. 

Whatever is non-eternal is destroyed by some cause. Sound is said 
to have no cause of destruction, hence sound is held by some to be not 
non-eternal, {i.e., is regarded as eternal). 

\\^\^\\\ « 

165. But by the same argument we are afraid that 
non-perception of the cause of inandition would mean 
constant audition.—35. 

If non-perception is to establish non-existence we should not 
cease to hear because we do not perceive any cause of our not hearing. 
But such a conclusion is absurd. 

ii i ^ i ii 

166. Your position, we further say, is untenable 
because there is no noii-perception, on the contrary there is 
perception, of the cause of inaudition,—36. 

Suppose that a sound is produced by an axe striking against a tree. 
This sound will perish after producing another sound which wdll again 
perish giving rise to another and so on until the last sound is destroj^ed 
by some obstacle. In fact every sound that is produced is destined to 
perish. Hence there is no non-perception of the cause of inaudition, on 
the contrary there is perception of such a cause. Consequently sound 
is not eternal. 
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167. There is, we again say, no non-perception be¬ 
cause the sound [of a gong] ceases on the contact of our 
hand [with the gong -—37. 


You cannot say that there is non-perception of tlie cause of cessation 
of sound, because we ac; ually perceive that by the contact of our hand 
we can stop the sound of a gong. 



: IRRI^c:n 


168. We call a thing eternal (persistent) if it con¬ 
tinues to exist, and if Ave cannot perceive any cause why it 
should cease.—38. 


Sound does not coniiime to exist and its cause of cessation is also 
perceived, Hence sound i;- not eternal. 

169. That the substratum of sound is intangible is no 
counter-argument.—3'. I. 

Sound has not for its substratum any of the tangible substances, 
viz., eartli, water, fire and air, for it is found to be produced even wdiere 
these do no exist. For instance, sound is produced in a vacuum wdiich 
is devoid of smell, taste, < olour and touch wliich are the qualities of 
tangible substances. The reason wliy the sound produced in a vacuum 
does not reach our ears is tliat tliere is uo air to carry it. Hence the 
substratum of sound is an intangible substance, viz., ether. 

It is a peculiarity of si und that it cannot co-abide with colour, etc. 
A tangible substance te.p., earth) which is the abode of smell may also 
be the abode of colour, taste or toucli. But the substance, in which 
sound abides, cannot be the abode of any other qualities. This distin¬ 
guishes the substratum of sound from the subtrata of other qualities. 
This peculiar substratum is called ether. 

The fact of having an intangible substratum is no bar to the non- 
eternality of sound. Sound, though its substratum is the intangible ether, 
is produced by the contact of two hard substances. One sound produces 
another sound (or a certain vibration) which again causes another sound 
Cor vibration) and so on until the last sound (or vibration) ceases owing 
to some obstacle, Sound is therefore non-eternal. 
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170. Sound cannot be supposed to co-abide with 
other qualities, for there are varieties of it.^—40. 


In each tangible substance there is only one kind of smell, taste, 
touch or colour. If we suppose that sound abides rvith one or more of 
these qualities in a tangible substance, we must admit that sound is of 
one kind only. But sound is of various kinds snob as grave, acute, etc. ; 
and even the same sound may vary in degrees according to the nature of the 
obstruction it meets. 'I'his proves that sound does not abide with other 
qualities in a tangible substance. It furdiei- proves that sound is not 
unaltej'able or eternal. 

Also signifies tliat this apliorisni is to be considered along with 
aphorism 2—2—86 in whicli a reason for the non-eternality of sound is 
given. 

ii r i ^ i 

171. From the injunction about moditication and 
substitute there arises doubt.—41. 

The word ‘ dadhi ’ conjoined with tne word ‘ atra ’ becomes ‘ dadh- 
yatra ’ by the rule of Sanskrit grammar. Looking at ‘dadhi-atra’ and 
‘ dadliyatra ’ we notice that there is i in the former and y in the latter. 
Here some say that i undergoes modification as y while others say that y 
comes as substitute for i. Consequently we are thrown into doubt whether 
letters really undergo modifications or take up substitutes. 
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172. If letters underwent modification an increase of 
bulk in the original material would be attended by an in¬ 
crease of bulk in the modification.—42. 

Jf we accept the theory of modification the letter y which originat¬ 
ed from the short i must be supposed to be less in bulk than the y which 
originated from the long i. But iii reality the y in both the cases is of 
the same bulk. Hence it is concluded that letters do not undergo modi¬ 
fication but take up other letters as substitutes. 

lu i ^ i n 

173. The foregoing argument, some say, is futile be¬ 
cause we find modifications less than, equal to, and greater 
than, the original material.—43. 
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The bulk of the modification does not, in all cases, correspond to 
the bulk of the original material, e.g., tliread is of less bulk than cotton 
which is its original material, a bracelet is equal in bulk to the gold of 
which it is made, and a banyan tree is greater in bulk than the seed from 
which it springs. Hence the argument against the theory of modification 
is, according to the objectoi s, baseless. 

II R I R i II 

174. It is, I reply, not so because I spoke of those 
modifications which originated from different materials.—44. 

A modification may not correspond in bulk to its original material. 
But if the original materials are diffeient their modifications are ex¬ 
pected to be different. Here f being dilTerent from f their modifications 
are expected to be different. But y issues from i as well as ?. Hence 
y is not a modification of or i. 

lU I ^ I II 

175. There is, says an objector, difference between a 
letter and its modifit ation as there is between a substance 
and its modification.--45. 

According to the objector there is difference between the letter i 
(or t) and its modification y as there is difference between the substance 
cotton and its modificatioi, thread. 

^ ii r i r i ii 

176. In reply I say that it is not so because the 
character of a modification does not exist here.—46. 

A modification mu-t be of the same nature with its original 
materia], though the foimer may not correspcnid in bulk to the latter. 
A bracelet is no doubt a modification of gold or silver but a horse is not a 
modification of a bull. Similarly y which is a semi-vowel is not a modi¬ 
fication of i (or i) which is a full vowel. 

II R I R I n 

177. A thing which has undergone modification does 
not again return to its original form.—47. 

Milk modified into curd does not again attain the state of milk. 
But i having reached the condition of y may again revert to its original 
from. Hence y is not a modification of i. 
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II R I R I u 

178. Some say that this is untenable because golden 
ornaments may again be converted into their original forms. 
—48. 


A golden bracelet is converted into a mass of gross gold which 
again may be modified into a bracelet. The ohjector relying on the 
analogy of golden ornaments says tliat in the case of letters the theory of 
modification does not suffer by i reaching the condition of y and again 
returning to its original form. 

^w^Tqrsqm^qiTtiii r i i ii 

179. The analogy, we say, is inapt because the modi¬ 
fications of gold (called ornaments) do not relinquish the 
nature of gold,—49. 

A mass of gold when made into ornaments does not relinquish its 
own nature. But i when converted into y loses its own natui-e. Hence 
the analogy is unsuitable. 

iR IRI vto n 

180. There is, according to the objector, no inaptness 
in the analogy as the modification of a letter does not 
relinquish the general notion of letters.—50. 

Just as gold is modified into a bracelet without relinquishing the 
general notion of gold, so the letter i undergoes modification as y without 
relinquishing the general notion of letters. 

ir i r i vt ? ii 

181. A quality belongs, we reply, to a thing possessing 
a general notion but not to the general notion itself.—51. 

A bracelet is a modification of a ring inasmuch as both of them are 
gold which possesses the general notion of goldness. The letter y cannot 
be a modification of the letter i because they have not as their common 
basis another letter which possesses the general notion of letterness. 

ir r ii 

182. If the letter were eternal it could not be modified, 
and if it were impermanent it could not abide ong enough to 
fhurnis the material for modification.—52 
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On the supposition of the letters being eternal i cannot be modified 
into y, and on the supposition of their being impermanent i must perish 
before it can be modified into y. 

It ^ I =t I II 

183, Though the letters he eternal their modification, 
says an objector, cannot be denied, as some of the eternal 
things are beyond the grasp of the senses while others 
possess a different character.—53. 


Just as some eternal things (as ether) are supersensuous while others 
(such as eowhood) are cognisable by the sense, so some eternal things as 
ether may be unraodifiable while others as letters may be susceptible to 
modification. 

184. Even if the letters are impermanent their modi¬ 
fication, like their perception, is, according to the objector, 
possible.—54. 

Even if you say that letters are impermanent you admit that they 
abide long enough to be capable of being perceived. Why then cannot 
they abide long enough to be capable of being modified ? 

IM I I yvt II 

185. In reply we say that our position is unassailable 
because there is no eternalness where there is the character 


of modification and because your so-called modification 
presents itself at a time subsequent to the destruction of 
the original material.— 55. 

The letters cannot be modified if you say that they are eternal 
because modification is the reverse of eternalness. When a thing is modi¬ 
fied it assumes another nature, abandoning its own. Again, the letters cannot 
be modified if you say that .they are impermanent because there is no time 
for i (of dadhi) to be moAffed into y when d (of atra) follows. The sound 
‘dadhi’ is produced (pronounced) at the first moment, exists tcontinuesly) 
during the second moment and perishes at the third moment. The sound 
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fatra) is produced (pronounced) at tl)e second moment, exists (continues) 
during the third moment and perishes at the fourth moment. Now, i (of 
dadhi) cannot be modified into y until a (of atra) has come into existence. 
But a comes into existence at the third moment when i has already 
perished. So on the supposition of impermauency of letters, modification 
is impossible. 

ii t i vi ii 

186. Letters are not modified because there is no 
fixity as to the original material of their modification.—56. 

In the case of real modifications there is a fixity as regards their 
original materials, e.g., milk is the original material of curd but not vice 
versa. In the case of letters, however, there is no fixed rule, e.g., i is the 
original material of y in dadhyatra (dadhi+ atra) but y is the original 
material of t in vidhyati (vyadh-Hya+ti). Hence the operation of modi¬ 
fication is not really applicable to letters. 

u ^ i r i u 

187. Some say that there is no lack of fixity because 
the absence of fixity itself is fixed.—57. 

I is sometimes modified into y and y sometimes into i. So in res¬ 
pect of letters there is no fixity as to the original materials of their modi¬ 
fication. This much, however, is fixed that there is no fixity, or in other 
words, the absence of fixity is fixed. Hence the objector, who is a quibbler, 
contends that there is fixity at least as to the negative aspect of modifica¬ 
tion. 

lU U Uq U 

188. By saying that the absence of fixity is fixed 
you cannot set aside our reason, because the fixity and its 
absence are contradictory terms.—58. 

Our reason is that in respect of letters there is no fixity as to their 
modification. You contend that though there is no fixity, the absence of 
fixity is fixed. Our reply is that though the absence of fixity is fixed it 
does not establish fixity as a positive fact, because fixity is incompatible 
with the absence of fixity. 

II H I I '(S, H 
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189. There in an apparent modification of letters in 
the casp of their attaining a different quality, taking up 
substitutes, becoming short or long and undergoing diminu¬ 
tion or augmentation.—59. 

A letter is said to attain a different quality when, for instance, the 
grave accentuation is given to what was acutely accented. As an instance 
of a letter accepting a substitute we may mention gam as becoming gaech. 
A long vowel is sometimes sliortened, e.g., nadi (in the vocative case) 
becomes nadi. A short vowel ie lengthened, e.g., ‘muni ’ (in the vocative 
case) becomes ‘inune. ' Diminution occurs in such cases as ' as + taa ’ 
becoming ‘ stas. ’ In ‘ devanam ’ (deva+sim) na is an augment. 


^ 11 ^ I Si I io II 

190. The letters ended with an affix form a word.—60, 

Words are of two kinds : nouns and verbs. A noun ends in a sup 
affix, e. g. Ramas (Rrma-fi uj while a verb ends in a tiib affix, e.g., bhavati 
(bha + ti). 

^ii^iiRKui 

191. There is doubt what a word (noun) really means 
as it invariably presents to us an individual, form and 
genus.—61. 


The word ‘ cow ’ reminds us of an individual (a four-footed animal), 
its form (limbs) and its genus (cowliood). Now, it is asked what is the 
real signification of a word noun)—an individual, form or genus? 



II R I II 

192, Some say that the word (noun) denotes indivi¬ 
dual because it is only in respect of individuals that we can 
use “that,” “collection,” “giving,” “taking,” “num¬ 
ber,” “waxing,” “waning,” ‘'colour,” “compound” and 
“ propagation.!’—62. 


“ That cow is going "—here the term “ that ” can be used only In 
reference to an individual cow. Similarly it is only in respect of indivi¬ 
duals that we can use the expressions “ collection of cows ” “ he gives 
the cow, ” “he takes the cow, ” “ ten cows, ” “ cow waxes, ” “ cow wanes,’’ 
“ red. cow, ’’ “ cow-legs ’’ and “ cow gives birth to cow, ’’ 
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^ U M ll 

193. A word (noun) does not denote an individual 
because there is no fixation of the latter.—63. 

Unless we take geinis into consideration, tlie word cow will denote 
any individual of any kind. Individuals are infinite. The}’’ cannot be 
distinguished from one another unless we refer some of them to a certain 
genus and others to another genus and so on. In order to distinguish a 
cow-individual from a liorse-individuai, we must admit a genus called 
cow distinguished from a genus called horse. 

rT^TT: II I ^ I II 

194. Though a word does not literally bear a certain 
meaning it is used figuratively to convey the same as in 
the case of Brahmana, scaffold, mat, king, flour, sandal¬ 
wood, Ganges, cart, food and man in consideration of 
association, place, design, function, measure, containing, 
vicinity, conjunction, sustenance and supremacy.—64. 

If tlie w'ord does not denote an individual how is it tliat we refer to 
an individual cow hy the expression “ that cow is feeding ”? The answ'er 
is that though the word coav may not literally mean an individual we may 
refer to the same figuratively. There are such instances as:—‘ Feed the 
staff’ means‘feed the Brahmana holding a staff,’ ‘ the scaffolds shout’ 
means “ men on the scaffolds shout,’ ‘ he makes a mat ’ means ‘ he aims at 
making a mat,’ ‘Yama’ (chastiser) means ‘a king,’ a bushel of ‘flour’ means 
flour measured by a bushel, ‘a vessel of sandal-wood’ means ‘sandal¬ 
wood placed in a vessel,’ ‘ cows are gr.izing on the Ganges ’ means ’ ‘cows 
are grazing in the vicinity of the Ganges, ’ ‘a black cart’ means a cart 
marked with blackness, ‘ food ’ means ‘ life’ and ‘ this person (Bharadvaja) 
is a clan ’ means ‘ this person is the head of a clan.’ 

195. Some say that the tvord (noun) denotes form by 
which an entity is recognised.—65. 

We use such expressions as ‘ this is a cow ’ and ‘ this is a horse ’ 
only w'ith reference to the forms of the cow and the horse, Hence it is 
alleged by some that the word denotes fojin, 
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II ^ I ^ I 5.S, II 

196. Others say that the word (noun) must denote 
genus, otherwise why in an earthenware cow possessed of 
individuality and form do we not find immolation, etc.—66. 


We can immolate a real cow but not an earthenware cow though 
the latter possesses individuality and form. The distinction between a 
real cow and an earthenware one is that the former comes under the 
genus cow but the latter does not. Hence it is urged by some that a 
word (noun) denotes genus. 

197. In reply v e say that it is not genus alone that 
is meant by a word (noun) because the manifestation of 
genus depends on the form and individuality.—67. 

The genus abides in the individual and the individual cannot be 
recognised except by its form. Hence genus has reference both to the 
form and individual, or in other words, tlie genus alone is not the significa¬ 
tion of a word. 

n M Kc; n 

198. The meaning of a word (norm) is, according to 
us, the genus, form and individual.—69. 

The word (noun) signifies all the three though prominence is given 
to one of them. For the j urpose of distinction the individual is pro¬ 
minent. In order to convey a general notion, pre-eminence is given to 
the genus. In practical concerns much importance is attached to the form. 
As a fact the word (noun) ordinarily presents to us the form, denotes the 
individual and connotes the genus. 


H I H KS. U 

199. An individual is (hat which has a definite form 

and is the abode of particular qualities.—69. 

An individual is any substance which is cognised by tlie senses as 
a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight, solidity, tremulousness, 
velocity or elasticity. 
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200. The form is that which is called the token of 
the genus.—79. 

The genus, cowhood for instance, is recognised by s certain colloca¬ 
tion of the dewlap which ie a form. We cannot recognise the genn« of a 
formless substance. 

STlftf: II ^ I R I vs? » 

201. Genus is that whose nature is to produce the 
same conception.—71. 

Cowhood is a genus which underlies all cows. Seeing a cow some¬ 
where we acquire a general notion of cows {i.e., derive knowledge of 
cowhood). This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to 
recognise individual cows. 
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Book III.— Chapter I. 

n ^ i n ^ n 

1. A sense is not soul because we can apprehend 
an object through both sight and touch. 

“ Previously I saw the jar and now I touch it:” such expressions 
will be meaningless if “I” is not different from eye which cannot touch 
and from skin which cannot see. In other words, the “1” or soul is 
distinct from the .senses. 

^ II ^ I n ^ ii 

2. This is, soiue say, not so because there is a fixed 
relation between the senses and their objects. 

Colour, for instance, is an exclusive object of the eye, sound of 
the ear, smell of the nose, and so on. It is the eye that, according to 
the objectors, apprehends i olour, and tliere is no necessity for assuming 
a soul distinct from the eye for the purpose of explaining the apprehen¬ 
sion of colour. 

im i ^ i ^ ii 

3. This is, we reply, no opposition because the exis¬ 
tence of soul is inferre I froiu that eery fixed relation. 

There is a fixe I relati m betw.jen the senses an I their objects, eg., 
between the eye and colour, the ear and sound, and so on. It is the eye 
and not the ear that can apfirehend colour, and it is the ear and not the e}^ 
that can apprehend souiui. I f a sense were the soul it could apprehend only 
one object, butI ” can ipprehend many objects, that is, “ I ” can see 
colour, hear soun 1, an 1 s on. Heueo the “ I ” or soul which confers 
unity on the various kinds of appreliension is different from the senses 
each of which can apprehend only one object. 

II ^ M I « ii 

4. If the bod> were soul there should be release from 
sins as soon as the bcidy was burnt. 

If a person has no soul beyond his bod^^ he should be freed from 
sins Avhen the body is destroyed. But in reality sins pursue him ill his 
subsequent lives. Hence the body is not soul. 
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The aphorism admits of another interpretation : — 

If the bod^ were soul there could arise no sin from 
killing living beings. 

Our bodj'’ varies in dimension and character with every moment. 
The body which exists at the present moment is not responsible for the 
sin wliich was committed at a previous moment inasmuch as the body 
which committed tlie sin is now non-existent. In other words, no sin 
would attach to the person who killed living beings if the soul were 
identical with our transient body. 

II ^ M I Ji 

5. There would, says an objector, be no sin even if 
the body endowed with a soul were burnt for the soul is 
eternal. 

In the previous aphorism it wars shown that the commission of 
sins would be impossible if we supposed the body to be the soul. In the 
present aphorism it is argued by an objector that we should be incapable 
of committing sins even on the supposition of the soul being distinct 
from our body, for such a soul is eternal and cannot be killed. 

JT 11 ^ I ? I i II 

6. In reply we say that it is not so because we are 
capable of killing the body which is the site of operations 
of the soul. 

Though the soul is indestructible we can kill the body which is 
the seat of its sensations. Hence we are not incapable of committing 
sins by killing or murder. Moreover, if we do not admit a permanent 
soul beyond our frail body we sliall be confronted by many absurdities 
such as “ loss of merited action” (krita haiii) and “gain of unmerited 
action ” (alcritabhyagaraa). A man who has committed a certain sin may 
not suffer its consequences in this life and unless there is a soul continuing 
to his next life lie will not suffer them at all. This is a “loss of merited 
action.” Again, we often find a man suffering tlie consequences of action 
which he never did in this life. Tliis would be a “ gain of unmerited 
action ’’unless we believed that his soid did the action in his previous life. 



7. [There is a soul beyond the sense] because what 
is seen by the left eye is recognised by the right. 
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A tiling perceived previously by (lie left eye is recognised now by 
the right eye. This would have been impossible if the soul were identical 
with the left eye or the right eye on the principle that the seat of recog¬ 
nition must be the same .ts the seat of perception. Consequently we 
must admit that there is i soul which is distinct from the left and right 
eyes and which is the common seat of perception and recognition. 


ii 




I ^ I c; 11 

8. Some say tliat the eyes are not two : the conceit of 
duality arises from the single organ of vision being divided 
by the hone of the nose. 

The objectors argue as follows :— 


If the ejma were readj' two, viz., right and left, we would have been 
bound to admit a soul d'stinct from the senses as tlie common seat of 
perception and recognitior. But there is only one eye which is divided 
by the bridge of the n ise and which performs the two functions of 
perception and recognition. Hence there is, according to the objectors, 
no soul beyond the eye. 

ii ^ i ^ i 5. ii 

9. The eyes, we reply, are really two because the 
destruction of one does not cause the destruction of the 
other. 


If the organ of vision was onlj’’ one, then on the destruction of that 
one {i.e., one eye) there would be total blindness. 

II ^ M 1^0 u 

10. This is, some say, no argument for the destruc¬ 
tion of a part does not cause the destruction of the whole. 

Tile objectors say : —-Just as a tree does not pei’ish though a branch 
of it has been destroyed, so tliere may not be total blindness though 
one eye (a part of the organ of vision) has been destroyed. 

IM M I H II 

11. This is, we reply, no opposition to our argument 
inasmuch as your illustration is inapt. 

The illustration ( f a tree and its branch is not quite apt for a tree 
does not exist in its entirety but assumes a mutilated condition wlien 
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a bi'aneli of it is cut off. The right eye, on the otiier hand, remains in 
a perfect condition and performs the full function of an eye even when 
the left ej^e is destroyed. 

II \ M I ?=( H 

12. The soul is distinct from the senses because 
there is an excitement of one sense through the operation 
of another sense. 

When we see an acid substance, water overflows our tongue. In 
otlier words, in virtue of the operation of our visual sense there is an 
excitement in the sense of taste. This would be impossible unless there 
was a soul distinct from the senses. Tlie soul seeing the acid substance 
remembers its properties ; and the remembrance of the acid properties 
excites the sense of taste. 

i\ \ \ % \ \\\\ 

13. It is, some say, not so because remembrance is 

lodged in the object remembered. 

Remembrance, according to tlie objectors, is lodged in the thing 
remembered and does not necessarily presuppose a soul. 

II ^ 1 t I II 

14. This is, we reply, no opposition because remem¬ 
brance is really a quality of the soul. 

Remembrance is based on perception, that is, one can remember 
onlj^ that thing which one has perceived. It often happens that seeing 
the colour of a thing we remember its smell. This would be impossible 
if remembrance was a quality of a sense, e.g., the eye which has never 
smelt the thing. Hence remembrance must be admitted to be a quality 
of a distinct substance called soul which is the common seat of perceptions 
of colour and smell. 

u ^ i ^ I tv. u 

15. Also because the things remembered are innu¬ 
merable. 

If memory rvere lodged in things, we could remember innumerable 
things at a time. But none can remember more things than one at a time. 
Hence memory must be supposed to be a quality of a separate substani^e 
called soul (endowed with a mind). 
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16. There is, some say, no soul other than the mind 
because the arguments which are adduced to establish the 
“soul” are applicable to the mind. 

The substance of ilie objection is this :— 

We can appreliead an object by botli the eye and the skin. It is 
true that the acts of seeing and touching the object by one agent cannot 
be explained unless we suppose the agent to be distinct fi’om both the e3'e 
and tlie skin (I'.e., from tlie senses), let however the agent be identified 
with the mind. * 

n ^ i ^ i n 

17. Since there is a knower endowed with an instrument 
of knowledge it is, we reply, a mere verbal trick to apply 
the name “ mind” to that which is really the “ soul.” 

To explain the acts of seeing, touching, etc., you admit an agent 
distinct from the senses which are called its instruments. The sense or 
instrument by which t!ie act of thinking is performed is called the 
“mind.” The agent se -s by the e^-e, hears by the ear, smells by the nose, 
tastes by the tongue, U aches by the skin and thinks by the “ mind.” 
Hence we must admit the agent (soul) over and above the mind. If you 
call the agent as “ mind,” you will have to invent another name to 
cfesignate the instrument. This verbal trick will not, after all, affect our 
position. Moreover, the mind cannot be the agent as it is atomic in 
nature. An atomic agent cannot perform the acts of seeing, hearing, 
knowing, feeling, etc. 

II ^ n I 11 

18. Your conclusion is moreover opposed to inference. 

We admit a mind apart from the soul. If you deny anyone of them 
or identify one with the other, an absurd conclusion will follow. Unless 
you admit the mitid you will not be able to explain the internal percep¬ 
tion. By the eye you can see, by the ear you can hear, by the nose you can 
smell, by the tongue you can taste and by the skin you can touch. By 
what sense do you carry on internal perception, viz., thinking, imagining, 
etc. ? Unless you admit the mind for that purpose your conclusion will 
be opposed to inference. 
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19. (The soul is to be admitted) on account of joy, fear 
and grief arising in a child from the memory of things 
previously experienced. 

A new-born child manifests marks of joj'-, fear and grief. This is 
inexplicable unless we suppose that the child perceiving certain things 
in this life remembers the corresponding things of the past life. The 
things which used to excite joy, fear and grief in the past life cotitimie to 
do so in this life. The memoiy of the past proves the previous birtli as 
well as the existence of the soul. 

n ^ m i ro n 

20. It is objected that the changes of countenance in a 
child are like those of expanding and closing up in a lotus. 

The objection stands thus:— 

Just as a lotus which is devoid of memory expands and closes up 
by itself, so a child expresses joy, fear and grief even without the recollec¬ 
tion of the things with which these were associated in the previous life. 

21. This is, we reply, not so because the changes in 
inanimate things are caused by heat, cold, rain and 
season. 

The clianges of expansion and contraction in a lotus are caused by 
heat and cold. Similarly tlie changes of countenance in a child must be 
caused by something. What is that tiling ? It is the recollection of 
pleasure and pain associated with the things whieli are perceived. 

^ I ^ I II 

22. A child’s desire for milk in this life is caused by the 
practice of liis having drunk it in the previous life. 

A child just born drinks the breast of his mother through the 
remembrance that he did so in the previous life as a means of satisfying 
hunger. The child’s desire for milk in this life is caused by the re¬ 
membrance of his experience in the previous life. This proves that the 
child’s soul, though it has abandoned a previous body and has accepted 
a new one, remembers the experiences of the previous body. 
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23 . Some deny tlie above by saying that a new-born 
child approaches the breast of his mother just as an iron 
approaches a loadstone (without any cause). 

The objection runs tlius : — 

Just as an iron ap-proaclies a loadstone by itself, so does a child 
approach the breast of his mother without any cause. 


24. This is, we reply, not so because there is no 
approach towards an} other thing. 

You say that there is no cause which makes an iron approach a 
loadstone, or a child the breast of his mother. How do you then explain 
that an iron approaches only a loadstone but not a clod of earth and a 
child approaches only the breast of his mother and not any other thing ? 
Evidently there is some ca iso to regulate these fixed relations. 

25. We find that none is born without desire. 

Every creature is born with some desires which are associated with 
the things enjoyed by him in the past life. In other words, the desire 
proves the existence of the creature or rather of his soul in the previous 
lives. Hence the soul is eiernal. 

n ^ I M 11 

26. Some say that the soul is not eternal because it may 
be produced along with desire as other things are produced 
along with their qualities. 

The objection stands thus 

Just as a jar, when it is produced, is distinguished bj'^ its colorrr, etc., 
so the soul when it is pn duced is marked by its desire, etc. Hence the 
desires do not pre-suppose the soul in the prrevious lives or, in other 
wctrds, the soul is not eternal. 

27. This is, we ruply, not so because the desire in a 
new-born child is ctiused by the ideas left in his soul by 
the things he enjoyed in his previous lives. 

The desire implies that the soul existed in the previous lives or, in 
other words, the soul is eternal. 
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qrm n ^ M i h 

28. Our body is earthy because it possesses the 
special qualities of earth. 

In other worlds tlierc are beings whose bodies are water}', fiery, 
airy or ethereal. Though our body is composed of all the five elements 
we call it earthy owing to the preponderance of earth in it. 

u ^ I n ^5. II 

29. In virtue of the authority of scripture too. 

That our body is earthy is proved by our scripture. In the section 
on “ Dissolution into the primordial matter,” there are. such texts as : 
May the eye be absorbed into the. sun, may tlie body be absorbed, into the 
earth, etc. The sun is evirlently the source of the eye and the earth of 
the body. 

^ II 

30. It is doubtful as to whether a sense is material 
or all-pervading because there is perception when there is 
(contact with) the eye-ball and there is perception even when 
the eye-ball is far ofE. 

The eye-ball is said by some to be a material (elemental) substance 
inasmuch as its function is limited by its contact. A thing is seen 
when it has contact with the eye-ball but it is not seen when the eye-ball 
is not connected. In other words, the eye-ball, like any other material 
substance, exercises its function only in virtue of its contact with tilings. 
Others hold that the eye-ball is a non-material all-pervading substance 
in as much as it can perceive things with which it has not come in 
contact. The eye-ball does not touch the things which it sees from 
a distance. Hence the question arises as to whether the eye-ball is 
a material or an all-pervading substance. 


\ \ \ \ \\ n 

31. It is contended that the eye-ball is not a material 
substance because it can apprehend the great and the small. 

If the eye-ball had been a material substance it could have appre¬ 
hended only those things which coincided with itself in bulk. But we 
find it can apprehend things of greater and smaller bulk. So it is 
contended that the eye-ball is not a material substance. 
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32. (The Naiyilyika’s reply to the above is that) it is 
hjT^ the contact of the i-ay that the things, great and small, are 
apprehended. 

The Naiyayikas say that even on the supposition of the eye-ball 
being a material subatancc the apprehension by it of the great and the 
small will not be impossible. Their explanation is that though the eye¬ 
ball itself does not coincide with things which are greater or smaller in 
bulk, yet the rays issuing from the eye-ball reach the things in their 
entire extent. Hence in sjute of the eye-ball being a material substance 
there is no impossibility for it to apprehend the great and the small. 

H ^ U I II 

33. Contact is not the cause because we do not per¬ 
ceive the ray. 

The contact of a ray with a thing is not the cause of apprehension 
of the thing because we perceive no ray issuing from the eye-ball. 

34. That we di) not apprehend a thing through percep¬ 
tion is no proof of non-existence of the thing because we 
may yet apprehend it through inference. 

The ray issuing froni the eye is not perceived as it is supersensuous. 
But it is established by iaference like the lower half of the earth or the 
other side of the moon. 

11 ^ I n U 

35. And perception depends upon the special cha¬ 
racter of the substan'.3e and its qualities. 

A substance unless it possesses magnitude, or a quality unless it 
possesses obviousness is m't perceived. From the absence of magnitude 
and obvious colour the ray of the eye-ball is not perceived. 

ii ^ i ^ i u 

36. A colour is perceived only when it abides in 
many things intimately and possesses obviousness. 

The sun’s ray is perceived as it possesses an obviousness in respect of 
colour and tonch. But the ray of the eye-ball is not perceived as it is 
obvious neither in respect of colour nor in respect of touch. 
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37. And the senses subservient to the purposes of 
man have been set in order by his deserts. 

The order referred to is as follows :— 

The e 3 'e emits ray wliich does not possess the quality of obviousness 
and cannot consequently burn the thing it touches. Moreover, had there 
been obviousness in the ray it would have obstructed our vision by stand¬ 
ing as a screen between the eye and the thing. This sort of arrangement 
of the senses was made to enable man to attain his purposes according to 
his merits and demerits. 

ST^T^T^T II ^Ul^c;ll 

38. The senses are material substances inasmuch as 
they invariably receive obstruction. 

Nothing can offer obstruction to a non-material a 11-pervading sub¬ 
stance. The senses receive obstruction f7'otn wall, etc., and are therefore 
material substances. 

lu i ^ i ^ 5. n 

39 . Some say that the ray of the eye (possesses obvi¬ 
ousness of colour but it) is not perceived just as the light of 
a meteor at midday is not perceived. 

The light of a meteor though possessing obviousness of colour is not 
perceived at midday because it is then overpowered by the light of the 
sun. Similarljq some say, the ray of the ej^e possesses obviousness of 
colour but it is not perceived during the day time on account of its being 
overpowered by the light of the sun. 

^ || || 

40. It is, we reply, not so because even, in the night 
the ray of the eye is not perceived. 

Had the ray of the eye possessed obviousness of colour it would have 
been perceived during the night when it cannot be overpowered by the 
light of the sun. As the ray of the eye is not perceived even during the 
night we must conclude that it does not possess obviousness of colour. 


* No. 88 appears to bo a part of the commentary of Vdtsyayana. 
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41. The ray of the eye is not perceived in conse¬ 
quence of its unobvious!iess but not on account of its total 
absence because it reaches objects through the aid of exter¬ 
nal light. 


In the eye there is ray \'.'hich does not however possess an obvious 
colour. Had the eye possessed no ray it could not have perceived any 
object. Since the eye percei^ es objects, it possesses ray in it, and since it 
requires the aid of external liglit (such as the light of the sun) to perceive 
them it follows that the raj does not possess the quality of obviousness. 
This aphorism answers the ol)j(3Ction raised in 3-1-33. 

II 

42. And the invisibility of the ray of the eye cannot 
be due to its being overpowered (by an external light such 
as the light of the sun) because the overpowering is possible 
only of a thing which possessed obviousness. 

It is only a thing which possesses obviousness or manifestation that 
can be overpowered or obscured. But how can we throw a thing into 
obscurity which never possessed manifestation ? We cannot therefore say 
that the ray of the eye is noi jierceived on account of its having been 
overpowered by an external light. 

43. There must be ray in tbe eye of man as we see 
it in the eye of animals that move about in the night. 

We see that animals wandering by night, such as cats, possess ray 
in their eyes. By this we can conjecture that there is ray in the eye of 
man. 




♦ fS 



: 11^1^18^11 


44. Some say that the eye can perceive a thing even 
without coming in contact tvith it by means of its rays just 
as things screened from us by glass, mica, membrane or 
crystal are seen. 
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The objection raised in this aphorism controverts the Nyaya theory 
of contact (in pratyaksa) and seeks to prove that the senses are not 
material substances. 

?r 11 \\\\^^ u 

45. The foregoing objection is not valid because we 
cannot perceive what is screened from us by walls. 

The eye cannot really perceive a thing without coming in contact 
with it by means of its raj's. For instance, a thing which is screened 
from us by a wall is not perceived by our eyes. 

II II 

46. There is a real contact because there is no actual 
obstruction (caused by glass, mica, membrane or crystal). 

The ray issuing from the eye can reach an external object through 
glass, mica, etc., which are transpiirent substances. There being no 
obstruction caused by these substances, the eye comes really in contact 
with the external object. 

II II 

47. A ray of the sun is not prevented from reaching 
a combustible substance though the latter is screened by a 
crystal. 

This is an example which supports the theory of contact, viz:, a ray 
issuing from the eye passes actually through a crystal to an object lying 
beyond it. 

II ^l^l^c: II 

48. It is, some say, not so because the character of 
one presents itself in the other. 

The objection stands thus :— 

If a ray issuing from the eye can reach an object screened by a 
crystal, why can it not reach another object which is screened by a wall ? 
According to the objector the property of the crystal presents itself in the 
wall. 



II ^1^125- II 


49. In reply we say that the perception of a thing 
screened by a crystal takes place in the same manner as that 
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of a form in a mirror or water owing to the possession of 
the character of trans])arency. 

'J’lie foi'in of a fac; is roflected on a inii’i’or because the latter 
possesses traiispareiicy. Siiiiilarh’, a tiling is reflected on a crystal inas¬ 
much as the latter is t ansparent. A wall wliich does not possess trans¬ 
parency can leflcct nothing. It is ihei'cfoie entirely due to the nature of 
the screens that we can (r cannot perceive things through them. 

ftii^ i ^ i v ii 

50. It is not possible to imj'tose injunctions and pro¬ 
hibitions. on facts which are perceived or inferred to be of 
some fixed character. 

A crystal and a wall are found respectively to be transparent and 
non-transparent. It is not possible to alter their character by saying 
“ let the crystal be non-t tansparent ” and “ let the wall be transparent.” 
Likewise, a ray of the eye in passing to a thing is obstructed by a wall 
but not by a crystal. Tliis is a perceived fact which cannot be altered 
by our words. Hence the theory of contact remains intact. 

51. Since miiiiy things occupy many jDlaces and since 
also one thing possessing different parts occupies many 
places, there arises doubt as to whether the senses are more 
than one. 

There is doubt as to whetlier there are as many senses as there 
are sensuous functions or whetlier all the functions belong to one sense 
possessing different pans. 

52. Some say that the senses are not many as none 
of them is independent of touch (skin). 

The eye, ear, nosi and tongue are said to be mere modifications of 
touch (skin, which pervades them, that is, there is only one sense, visr., 
touch i'skin), all others being merely its parts. 
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53. It is, we reply, not so because the objects of other 
senses are not perceived by touch (skin)."-'-' 


If there had been only one sense, viz., touch (skin) tlien it could 
have seen colour’, heard sound and so on. But a blind man possessing 
the sense of touch cannot see colour. Hence it is concluded that senses 
are many. 

q5ffs^^:u^ 

54. Perception of various objects of sense is compar¬ 
able to that of smoke by a special part of touch.'-* 


Just as smoke is perceived by a special part of touch located in the 
eye, so sound, smell etc., are perceived by special parts of touch specially 
located. 


5qrf^Tqi5:U^I?IVcVt(| 

55. This is, according to us, absurd as it involves 
contradiction."* 

It has been said that touch is the only sense by the special parts of 
which special functions are performed. Now it is asked whether the 
special parts of touch do not partake of the nature of senses. If they do, 
then the senses are many. If on the other hand they do not partake of 
the nature of senses, then it is to be admitted that colour, sound, etc., are 
not cognisable by the senses. 


56. Touch is not the only sense because objects are 
not perceived simultaneously. 


Had there been only one sense, viz., touch, it would have in con¬ 
junction with the mind produced the functions of seeing, hearing, smell¬ 
ing, tasting etc., simultaneously But we cannot perform different func¬ 
tions at once. This proves that the senses are many : the mind which is 
an atomic substance being unable to come in contact with the different 
senses at a time cannot produce different functions simultaneously. 

57. Touch cannot be the only sense prohibiting the 
functions of other senses.f 


♦ This is not really an aphorism but a part of the commentary of V^tsyayana, 
I This seems to be a part of the commentary of Vatsyayana, 
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Touch can perceive only tliose objects which are near (contaguous) 
but it cannot perceive objects which are far off. As a fact we can per¬ 
ceive colour and sound from a great distance. This is certainly not the 
function of touch but of some other sense which can reach distant objects. 




58. Senses are five because there are five objects. 

There are five objects, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), taste 
(savour) and touch which arc cognised respectively by the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and skin. There aie therefore five senses corresponding to the 
five objects. 

59. Some say that the senses are not five because there 
are more than five objects. 

The objects of sense are said to be many such as good smell, bad 
smell, white colour, yellow colour, bitter taste, sweet taste, pungent taste, 
warm touch, cold touch etc. According to the objector there must be 
senses corresponding to all these objects. 

60. There is, tve reply, no objection because odour 
(smell) etc. are never devoid of the nature of odour (smell) etc. 

Good odour, bad odour, etc. are not differejit objects of sense but 
they all come under the genus odour. It is the nose alone that cognises 
all sorts of odour—good or bad. Similarly all colours—white, yellow, 
blue or green—are cognised by the eye. In fact there are only five 
objects which are cognised by the five senses. 


61. Some say that there is only one sense as the so- 
called different obj ects of sense are not devoid of the charac¬ 
ter of an object. 

The objection raised in this aphorism is as follows : — 

The so-called different objects, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), 
taste (savour) and touch agree with one another in each of them being an 
object of sense. As they all possess the common characteristic of being 
an object of sense, it is much simpler to say that the object of sense 
is only one. If there is only one object of sense, the sense must also 
be one only. 
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62. It is, we reply, not so because the senses possess 
a five-fold character corresponding to the characters of know¬ 
ledge, sites, processes, forms and materials 

The senses must be admitted to be five on the following grounds :— 

(a) The characters of knowledge—There are five senses correspond¬ 
ing to the five characters of knowledge, nia., visual, auditory, olfactory, 
gustatory and tactual. 

(b) The sites—The senses are five on account of the various sites 
they occupy. The visual sense rests on the eyeball, the auditory sense 
on the ear-hole, olfactory sense on the nose, the gustatory sense on the 
tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body. 

(c) The processes—There are five senses involving five different 
processes, e. g., the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching 
it through the (ocular) ray while the tactual sense apprehends an object 
which is in association witli the body, and so on. 

{d) The forms—The senses are of diiTerent forms, e. g., the eye 
partakes of the nature of a blue ball, and the ear is not different from 
ether, etc. 

(e) The materials—The senses are made up of different materials : 
the eye is fiery, the ear is ethereal, the nose is earthy, the tongue is watery, 
and the skin (touch) is airy. 


63. The senses are essentially identical with the 
elements in consequence of the possession of their special 
qualities. 

The five senses, viz., the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin (touch) 
are essentially identical with the five elements, viz., fire, ether, earth, 
water and air whose special qualities, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), 
savour (taste) and tangibility are exliibited by them. 

64. Of odour (smell), savour (taste), colour, tangibi¬ 
lity (touch) and sound those ending with tangibility belong 
to earth, rejecting each preceding one in succession they 
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belong respectively to water, fire and air ; the last (sound) 
belongs to ether. 

The eartli possesses four qualities, viz., odour (smell), savour (taste), 
colour and tangibility. In water there are three qualities, viz., savour, 
colour and tangibility ; colour and tangibility are known to be the qualities 
of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air and ether. 

65. An objector says that it is not so because an 
element is not apparently found to possess more than one 
quality. 

The substance of the objection is that the earth does not possess 
four qualities but only one quality, viz., odour (smell) which is apprehended 
by the nose. Water does not possess three qualities but possesses only 
one quality, viz., savour (taste) which is apprehended by the tongue. 
Similarly the other elements do, each of them, possess only one quality. 



11^1? uui 

66 . The objector further says that the qualities be¬ 
long to the elements, one to one, in their respective order 
so that there is non-])erception of other qualities in them. 

The substance of the objection is this :— 

Odour (smell) is the only quality of the earth. Consequently the 
other three qualities, vk., savour (taste), colour and tangibility alleged to 
belong to the earth, are not found in it. Savour (taste) is the only quality 
of water, hence the othe]’ two qualities, viz., colour and tangibility alleged 
to belong to water are nut found in it. Colour is the only cpiality of fire, 
and hence the other quality, viz., tangibility alleged to belong to fire is 
not found in it. Tangibility is of course the quality of air and sound 
of ether. 

67. And it is through their commixture, continues 
the objector, that there is the apprehension of more than 
one quality. 

The objector further says as follows:— 

The earth possesses only odour (smell), and if sometimes savour (taste) 
is also found there it is because the earth is then mixed with water. 

11 
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Similarly if there is odour (smell) in water it is because the earth is mixed 
with it. 




68. Of the elements one is, according to the objector, 
often interpenetrated by others. 

The objection is explained as follows:— 

The earth is often interpenetrated by water, fire and air and is 
consequently found to possess savour (taste), colour and tangibility besides 
odour (smell). Similar is the case with water etc. 





69. It is, we reply, not so because there is visual per¬ 
ception of the earthy and the watery. 

The Naiyfiyikas meet the foregoing objections by saying that the 
earth really possesses four qualities, water three, fire two, air one, 
and ether one. Had the earth possessed only odour (smell) and the 
water only savour (taste) then it would have been impossible for ^ls 
to see the earthy and watery things. We are competent to see only 
those things which possess colour, and if the earth and water had 
not possessed colour how could we have seen them ? Since we can 
see the earthy and the watery it follows that they possess colour. If you 
say that the earth and water are visible because tliey are mixed with 
the fiery things whicli possess colour, why then the air and ether are 
also not visible ? There is no rule that it is only the earth and water 
that can be mixed with fiery things but that the air and ether cannot be 
so mixed. Proceeding in this way we find that the earth etc. do not 
each possess only one quality. 

70. Owing to the predominance of one quality in an 
element, a sense is characterised by the quality which pre¬ 
dominates in its corresponding element. 

The nose is characterised by odour (smell) which predominates in 
its corresponding element the earth; the tongue is characterised by 
savour (taste) which predominates in its corresponding element the water; 
the eye is characterised by colour which predominates in its correspond¬ 
ing element the fire; the skin (touch) is characterised by tangibility 
which abides in its corresponding element the air while the ear is 
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characterised by sound which is the special quality of its corresponding 
element the ether. 


71. A sense as distinguished from its corresponding 
element is determined by its fineness. 

A sense (e. g., the nose) which is tlie fine part of an element (e. g-, the 
earth) is able to perceivo a special object {e. g., odour) owing to the 
act-force {sanslidra, kar'ina) of the person possessing the sense. A sense 
cannot perceive more than one object because it possesses the predo¬ 
minant quality of an element, e. g., the nose possesses only odour which is 
the predominant quality of the earth, the tongue the savour of water, the 
eye the colour of fire, and so on. 

72. A sense is really called as such when it is at¬ 
tended by its quality. 

Some may say why a sense (the nose for instance) cannot perceive 
its own quality (odour). The reply is that a sense consists of an element 
endowed with its quality. It is only when a sense is attended by the quality 
that it can see an objec t. Now in perceiving an object the sense is 
attended by the cxuality but in perceiving its own quality it is not so at¬ 
tended. Consequently a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 

^ 11^1? lo^u 

73. Moreover au object is never perceived by itself. 

An eye can see an i!Xternal object but it cannot see itself. On the 

same principle a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 

u^i^ivssii 

74. It is, some say, not so because the quality of 
sound is perceived by the ear. 

The objection stands thus :— 

It is not true that a sense cannot perceive its own quality. The ear, 
for instance, can perceive sound which is its own quality. 

75. The perce])tion of sound furnishes a contrast to 
that of other qualities and their corresponding substrata. 
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The nose, tongue, eye and skin can respectively smell earth, taste 
water, see colour and touch air only wlien they are attended by their 
own qualities, viz, odour (smell), savour (taste), colour and tangibility. 
But an ear when it hears sound is not attended by any quality. In fact 
the ear is identical with the ether and hears sound by itself. By indirect 
inference we can pi-ove that sound is the special quality of the ether ; 
Odour is the predominant quality of the earth, savour of water, colour of 
the eye, and tangibility of the skin (touch); Sound must therefore be the 
quality of the remaining element, viz., the ether. 
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Book III, Chapter II. 

U ^ I ^ M u 

76. Since the Intellect resembles both action and 
ether there is doubt as to whether it is transitory or perma¬ 
nent.—I. 

Inasmuch as the intellect bears likeness to both action and ether 
in respect of intangibility, tliere arises the question whether it is transi¬ 
tory like an action or permanent like the ether. We find in the intellect 
the function of origination and decay wliich marks transitory things as 
well as the function of recognition whicli marks permanent things. “ I 
knew the tree,” “ I know it ” and “ I shall know it ”—these are expres¬ 
sions which involving the ideas of origination and decay indicate our 
knowledge to be transitory. “ I who knew the tree yesterday am knowing 
it again to-day ”—this is an expression which involving the idea of 
continuity indicates our knowledge to be permanent. Hence there is 
doubt as to whether the intellect which exhibits both kinds of knowledge 
is really transitory or permanent. 

n ^ I ^ I ^ II 

77. Some say that tlie intellect is permanent because 
there is recognition of objects.—2. 

The Satnkhyas maintain the permanency of the intellect on the ground 
of its capacity for the recognition of objects. A thing which was known 
before is known again now —this sort of knowledge is called recognition. 
It is possible only if knowledge which existed in the past continues also 
at the present, that is, if kii' )wledgo is persistent or permanent. Recogni¬ 
tion would have been impossible if knowledge had been transitory. Hence 
the Sarnkhyas conclude that the intellect which ■ recognises objects is 
permanent. 

II ^ IR I ^ II 

78. The foregoi ng reason is not, we say, valid inas¬ 
much as it requires proof like the very subject in dispute.—3. 

Whether the intellect is permanent or not—this is the subject 
in dispute. The Sarnkhyas affirm that it is permanent and the reason 
adduced by them is that it can recognise odrjects. The Naiyayikas dispute 
not only the conclusion of the Sarnkhyas but also their reason. They 
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say that the intellect does not recognise objects but it is the soul that does 
so. Knowledge cannot be attributed to an unconscious instrument, the 
intellect, but it must be admitted to be a quality of a conscious agent, 
the soul. If knowledge is not a quality of the soul, what else can be its 
quality ? How is the soul to be defined ? There is therefore no proof as 
to the validity of the reason, viz., that the intellect recognises objects. 


u ^ I R I « n 

79. Knowledge is neither a mode of the permanent 
intellect nor identical with it because various sorts of know¬ 
ledge do not occur simultaneously.—4. 

The Samkhyas affirm that knowledge is a mode of the permanent 
intellect from which it is not different. Knowledge, according to them, 
is nothing but the permanent intellect modified in the shape of an object 
which is reflected on it through the senses. The Naiyayikas oppose this 
view by saying that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent intellect is 
not different from it, then we must admit various sorts of knowledge to be 
permanent. But as a fact various sorts of knowledge are not permanent, 
that is, we cannot receive various sorts of knowledge simultaneously. 
Hence knowledge is not identical with the permanent intellect. 

^ 11 ^ I I V II 

80. And in the cessation of recognition there arises 
the contingency of cessation of the intellect.—5. 

If knowledge as a mode of the intellect is not different from it, then 
the cessation of recognition which is a kind of knowledge should be 
followed by the cessation of the intellect. This will upset the conclusion 
of the Samkhyas that the intellect is permanent. Hence knowledge is not 
identical with the intellect. 



11 ^ IR K n 


81. The reception of different sorts of knowledge is 
non-simultaneous owing, according to us, to our mind com¬ 
ing in contact with different senses in succession.—6. 

The Naiyayikas say that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent 
intellect had been identical with it, then there would have been neither a 
variety of knowledge nor origination and cessation of it. The different 
sorts of knowledge do not occur simultaneously because they are produced. 
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according to the Naiyayikas, by the mind which is atomic in dimension 
coming in. contact with the senses in due succession. 

11 ^ I H I vS 11 

82. The recognition (or knowledge) of an object 
cannot take place when the mind is drawn away by another 
object.—7. 

We cannot hear a sound by our ear when the mind conjoined with 
the eye is drawn away by a colour. This shows that knowledge is 
different from the intellect, and that the mind which is atomic in dimen¬ 
sion serves as an instrument for the production of knowledge. 

11 ^ 1 R I c; II 

83. The intellect cannot be conjoined with the senses 
in succession because there is no motion in it.—8. 

The mind which, according to the Naiyayikas, is atomic in dimension 
can move from one sense-o]gan to another in succession to produce 
different kinds of knowledge. This is impossible in the case of the 
intellect which, according to the S^mkhyas, is not only permanent but 
also all-pervading and as such cannot change its place, that is, does not 
possess the tendency to be conjoined with the different sense-organs in 
succession. In fact there is only one internal sense called the mind, the 
other two so-called internal senses—intellect (Buddhi) and self-conceit 
(Ahamkara)--being superfluous. It is not all-pervading, and knowledge 
is not its mode. Knowledge classified as visual, olfactory etc. is of 
different kinds which belong to the soul. 

fhfliq: 11 3 I I 5. II 

84. A conceit of difference is said to arise in the 
intellect in the same way a.s the appearance of difference in 
a crystal.—9. 

As a single crystal appears t > assume the different colours of different 
objects which are reflected on it, so the intellect though one appears, 
according to the Samkhya, to be modified into different sorts of knowledge 
under the influence of different objects reflected on it through the senses. 

^ II ^ 1 =1 n o II 

85. It is, we reply, not so because there is np 
proof.—10, 
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The Samkliya says that the variety of knowledge arises from the 
same intellect appearing to be inodiQed by the various objects which are 
reflected on it through the senses. The various modes which the intellect 
undergoes, that is, the various kinds of knowledge are not real but only 
apparent, fl'he Naiyayikas dispose of this view by saying that there is 
no proof as to the unreality of the modes, that is, the various kinds of 
knowledge inasmuch as they are found to originate and cease in due 
order in consequence of the contact of senses and their objects and viae 
versa. 

86 . It is said to be absurd even in the case of a crys¬ 
tal being replaced by newer and newer ones which grow 
up owing to all individuals being momentary—11. 

The Sutnkhya says that as a crystal seems to be modified by the 
colours which are reflected on it, so the intellect seems to be modified by 
the objects which are reflected on it through the senses. In reality there 
is, according to the Sainkhya, neither any modification of the crystal 
nor that of the intellect. Tiiis theory has in the preceding aphorism 
been controverted by the Naiyayikas and is in the present aphorism 
opposed by the Buddhists, According to' the latter all things, including 
even our body, are momentary. A thing which exists at the present 
moment grows up into another thing at the next moment so that there 
is no wonder that in the course of moments there should grow up crystals 
of different colours or intellects of different modes. Hence the conclusion 
of the Samkhyas that a crystal remains unaltered is, according to the 
Buddhists, untenable. 

ii ^ i n ii 

87. Owing to the absence of any absolute rule we 
shall give our assent according to the nature of each occur¬ 
rence—12. 

It is not true that in every case there are at each moment newer 
growths. Our body no doubt undergoes increase and decrease but a 
piece of stone or a crystal does not, so that the doctrine of growth applies 
to the first case but not to the second. Hence there is no general rule 
that a thing at the lapse of a moment should be replaced by another thing 
which grows up in its place. 
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II ^ I R n 

88 . There is no absence of link as we perceive the 
cause of growth and docay—13. 

The growth of a thing is the increase of its parts while the decay 
is the decrease of them. ^Vn ant-hill gradnally increases in dimension 
before it attains its full growth while a pot deci'cascs in dimension before 
it reaches its final decay. We never find an instance in which a thing 
decays without leaving any connecling iinl^ for another thing which 
grows in its place. Thei’e is in fact no linkiess growth or linkless decay. 

rTfqqm: II ^ I R M 8 II 

89. The growth ol; newer crystals in the place of an 
old one is comparable, according to some, to the growth of 
curd in the place of milk the cause of whose decay is not 
perceived—14. 

The Buddhist says that there are things wliicli grow and decay 
without the graduJtl increase mid decrease of their parts. Of such things 
we do not find the cause of llie fust growth (origination) and the last 
decay (cessation), that is, there is no link between tlie tiling wliich ceases 
and another thing which grows in its place. The milk, for instance, 
ceases without leaving any connecting link for the card wliich grows in 
its place. Similarly new crystals grow to take the place of an old one 
which decays without leaving any mark. The ciystal which exists at 
the present moment is not ihe same one tliat existed at the previous 
moment. There is no connection whatsoevei- between them. 

ftrf^tiTf^jrT^rT^q^Tfs^: ii ^ i i n ii 

90. There is no non-perception of tlie cause of final 
decay as it is cognisable by its mark—15. 

The Naiyayikas say that it is not true that we do not perceive the 
final decay of the milk which is the cause of the first growth of the curd. 
The mark attending the final decay of milk (that is, tlie disappearance 
of sweet flavour) is the cause of the destruction of the milk, and that 
attending the first growth of curd (tliat is, the appearance of acid flavour) 
is the cause of its production. So through the mark w'e really perceive 
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tlie cause of decay of milk and growth, of curd. But there is no such 
mark perceptible in the case of a crj’^stal which at the lapse of a moment 
is said to be replaced by anotlier crystal of a different character. 


5T ’TTO 

91. 



II ^ I R H 


There is, it is alleged, no destruction of the milk 


but only a change of its quality—16. 


The Samkhya says that the milk as a substance is not destroy¬ 
ed to produce another substance called curd. In reality a quality of 
the milk, viz., sweet flavour, is changed into another quality, viz., acid 
flavour. 


II ^ I ^ I n 

92. Seeing that a thing grows from another thing 
whose parts are disjoined, we infer that the latter thing is 
destroyed—17. 

Seeing that a thing grows after the component parts of another 
thing have been disjoined, we infer that the latter thing has really been 
destroyed. The curd, for instance, is not produced until the component 
parts of tlie milk have been destrojmd. 'riiis sliows that the growth of 
curd follows the decay of milk. 


U ^ I I U 


93. There will be an uncertainty of conclusion on the 
assumption that the cause of destruction is perceived in 
some cases and not perceived in others—18, 

In the case of a jar being produced out of a piece of clay you say 
you perceive the cause of destruction of the claj’’ and production of the 
jar, but in the case of the curd growing out of milk yon say that 3 mu do 
not perceive the cause of destruction of the milk and production of the curd. 
This sort of perception in certain cases and non-perception in others will 
lead to an uncertainty of conclusion. As a fact in everj’' case there is 
perception of the cause of destruction. Milk, for instance, is destroyed 
whep there is the contact of an acid substance. 
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94. Knowledge belongs neither to the sense nor to 
the object because it continues even on the destruction 
thereof.—19. 


If knowledge had bfen a qiiality of the sense, it could not continue 
after the sense has been diistroyed. But knowledge in the form of memory 
is found actually to abide even after the sense has perished. Hence the 
sense is not the abode of k nowledge. Similarly it may be proved that 
knowledge does not abide in the object. 

^ iibjriro d 

95. It does not also belong to the mind the existence 
of which is inferred J rorn the knowables not being perceived 
simultaneously. —20. 

As two or more thi igs cannot be known (perceived) simultaneously, 
it is to be concluded th d the mind which is an instrument of our know¬ 
ledge is atomic in dimension. If we supposed this mind to be the abode 
of knowledge we could not call it an instrument in the acquisition of the 
same; and knowledge as a quality of an atom would in that case be¬ 
come imperceptible. An atomic mind as the abode of our knowledge 
would stand moreover in iho way of a yogi perceiving many things simul¬ 
taneously through many sensuous bodies formed by his magical power. 

96. Even if knowledge were a quality of the soul it 
would, says some out!, give rise to similar absurdities.—21. 

The objection stanls thusIf the soul which is all-pervading 
were the abode of knowledge, there would be the simultaneous perceptions 
of many things in virtue of different sense-organs coming in contact with 
the soul simultaneously. But two or more things are never perceived 
simultaneously: the soul (lannot therefore be the abode of knowledge, 
that is, knowledge cannot be a quality of the soul. 

97. There is, we reply, non-production of simultane¬ 
ous cognitions on account of the absence of contact of the 
mind with many sense-organs at a time.--22. 
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The Naiyayikas say that tlie soul cannot perceive an object unless 
the latter comes in contact with a sense which is conjoined with the 
mind. Though many objects can come in proximity with their corres¬ 
ponding senses simultaneously, the mind which is atomic in dimension 
can come in conjunction with only one sense at a time. Hence two or 
more things are not perceived simultaneously although the soul which 
perceives them is all-pervading. 

98. This is held by some to be untenable as there 
is no ground for the production of knowledge.—23. 

The objection staiid.s tlius :—It has been argued by tlie Naiyayikas 
that there is absence of production of simultaneous cognitions on account 
of the lack of contact of the senses with the mind. An opponent takes 
exception to the word “ production ” and says that knowledge cannot be 
said to be produced if it is regarded as a quality of the soul which is 
eternal. 

99. If knowledge is supposed to abide in the soul 
there is the contingency of its being eternal as there is 
perceived no cause of its destruction.—24. 

Knowledge can never be destroyed if it is supposed to be a quality 
of the soul. A quality may be destroyed in two ways—(1) either by the 
destruction of its abode, (2) or by the production of an opposite quality in 
its place. In the case of knowledge neither of these is possible as the 
soul which is its abode is eternal and as we find no opposite quality taking 
its place. Hence it follows that if knowledge is a quality of the soul it is 
eternal. But as knowledge is not eternal it is not a quality of the soul. 

100. Cognitions being found to be non-eternal there 
is, we reply, destruction of one cognition by another like 
that of a sound.—25. 

We realize that cognition (knowledge) is not eternal when we 
observe that at one time there arises in us a certain kind of cognition 
(knowledge) and at the next time that cognition (knowledge) vanishes 
giving rise to another kind of cognition (knowledge). It has been asked 
how cognitions undergo destruction. Our reply is that one cognition 
vanishes as soon as it is replaced by another cognition wdiich is opposed 
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to it just as a sound-wave is destroj’ed by another sound-wave which takes 
its place. 

11 

101. Since re .iollection (memory) is produced, accord¬ 
ing to some, by the conjunction of the mind with a certain 
part of the soul in which knowledge (impression) inheres, 
there is no simultaneous production of many recollections. 
—26. 


If knowledge be a c|uality of the soul tliere is the possibility of many 
recollections being produced simultaneously inasmuch as the many 
impressions deposited in our soul bj' our past perceptions are liable at once 
to be revived and developed into recollections by the mind whose contact 
with the soul always rem.uns constant. Some say that there is no such 
possibility of simultanec usness because recollections are produced accord¬ 
ing to them, by the min i coming in contact with particular parts of the 
soul in which particular impressions inhere. As the mind cannot come in 
contact with all parts if the soul simultaneously, the many impressions 
deposited in different parts of the soul are not revived and developed into 
recollections at once. 

102. This is, we reply, not so because it is within 
the body that the mind has its function.—27. 

It has been said in the preceding aphorism that recollections are 
produced by the mind coming in due order in coir junction with particular 
parts of the soul in which impressions inhere. This is, according to the 
Naiyayikas, untenable because the mind cannot come in conjunction with 
the soul except in the bo'iy, and if the conjunction takes place in the body 
then there remains the possibility of simultaneous recollections. 

103. This is, some say, no reason because it requires 
to be proved.—28. 

The Naiyayikas say that the mind comes in conjunction with the 
soul only within the limit of the body. Some oppose this by saying that 
until they receive sullici art proof they cannot admit that the conjunc¬ 
tion takes place only in t he body. 
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104. It is, we reply, not unreasonable because a per¬ 
son is found to sustain bis body even while he performs an 
act of recollection.—29. 

If we suppose that a recollection is produced by the mind coining in 
conjunction with a particular part of the soul outside the body, we cannot 
account for the body being sustained during the time when the recollec¬ 
tion is performed. The body in order that it may be sustained requires 
an effort which is supplied by the mind coming in conjunction with the 
soul. Now the effort whicli arises from the conjunction is of two hinds, 
vk., (1) the effort for sustaining, and (2) that for impelling (setting in 
motion). The body will be devoid of the first kind of effort if we suppose 
the mind to wander away from it for conjunction with the soul. 

fT \\\\R\\o i) 

105. This is, some say, not so because the mind 
moves swiftly.—30. 

Some meet the objection raised in the preceding aphorism by saying 
that the mind while producing a recollection by its conjunction with the 
soul outside the body can, on account of its swift motion, come back at 
once to the body to produce the effort required for the sustenance of the 
same. 

11 \\^\\\ ii 

106. It is, we reply, not so because there is no fixed 
rule as to the duration of recollection.—31, 

The Naiynyikas oppose the view expressed in the foregoing aphorism 
on the ground that the mind, if it is to be conjoined with the soul outside 
the body, may take a pretty long time to prodrrce a recollection there, 
so tbat it may not come back to the body with suflicient quickness to 
produce the effort required for the sustenance of it. 

107. There is no peculiar conjunction of the soul 
with the mind either in virtue of the former sending the 
latter in search of what it wishes to recollect or through 
the latter being cognizant of what is to be recollected or 
through arbitrariness.—32. 
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If we suppose tlie soul io send the mind to recollect a particular 
thing we encounter the aljsurdity of admitting that the soul already 
possesses the memory of what it is going to recollect. If on the other 
hand we suppose the mind to move out of its own accord for a particular 
recollection, we shall have to assume that the mind is the knower but in 
reality it is not so. We cannot even hold that the mind comes in 
conjunction with the soul ariiitrarily for in that case there will remain 
no order then as to the occin rence of tlie objects of recollection. 

108. This is, some say, parallel to the particular 
conjunction which occnrs in a man who while rapt in mind 
hurts his foot.—33. 

If a man wliile looking eagerly at dancing hurts his foot with a 
thorn, he feels pain because his mind comes instantly in conjunction 
with his soul at the foot which has been liurt. Similarly the peculiar 
conjunction referred to in this foregoing aphorism takes place, according 
to some, through the mind bthng cognizant of what is to be recollected. 

t w nsret n a ii 

109. Recollectic'US are not simultaneous owing to 
the non-simultaneousncss of the efforts of attention, opera¬ 
tions of stimuli etc.---34. 

A recollection is produced by the mind coming in conjunction with 
the soul in which impressions inhere. The production of recollection 
also presupposes efforts of attention, operations of stimuli etc. As these 
do not occur simultaneously there is no simultaneousness of recollections. 

110. [It is not true that] there is possibility of 
simultaneousness in the case of recollections which are 
independent of the eJforts of attention etc., just as in the 
case of cognitions derived from impressions of equal 
vividness not dependent on stimuli.—35. 

Some say that recollections which are not dependent on the efforts 
of attention etc., may be sin'ultaneous like several cognitions or acts of 
knowledge that are produced from impressions of equal vividness without 
.the aid of external stimuli. But this view is untenable because neither 
the recollections nor the several acts of knowledge are simultaneous. The 
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acts of knowledge though derived from impressions of equal vividness, 
will appear in succession according to the amount of attention paid 
to them, and the recollections though not dependent on the efforts of 
attention will appear one after another in proportion to the strength of 
stimuli that revive them. 

111. Desire and aversion belong to tlie soul inas¬ 
much as they are the causes of its doing an act or for¬ 
bearing from doing the same.—36. 

The Samkhyas say that knowledge is a quality of the soul (Purusa) 
while desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and pain are the qualities of 
the internal sense (the mind). This is, according to the Naiy^yikas, 
unreasonable because a person does an act or forbears from doing it on 
account of a certain desire for or aversion against the same. The desire 
and aversion again are caused by the knowledge of pleasure and pain 
respectively. Hence it is established that knowledge, desire, aversion, 
volition, pleasure and pain have all of them a single abode, that is, 
they are the qualities of a single substance called the soul. 

112. It cannot, some say, be denied that desire and 
aversion belong to the body inasmuch as they are indicated 
by activity and forbearance from activity.—37. 

The Carvakas say that activity and forbearance from activity are 
the marks respectively of desire and aversion which again are the effects 
of knowledge. Now the body which is made of earth etc., is the abode 
(held) of activity and forbearance from activity. Hence it is also the 
abode of knowledge, desire, aversion etc. 

113. This is, we reply, unreasonable because activity 
and forbearance from activity are found in the axes and 
the like.—38. 

Just as an axe, which is found sometimes to split a tree and at 
other times not to split it, is not a receptacle of knowledge, desire and 
aversion, so the body which is made of earth etc., is not an abode of 
knowledge etc., though we may find activity and forbearance from activity 
ip. it. 
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114. It is unr(3asonable also on account of the non- 
perception of knowledge in pots and the like.—39. 

In a pot there is activity indicated by tlie conglomeration of 
different earthy parts while in sands there is forbearance from activity 
indicated by the disruption of tlie parts from one another. Yet there is 
no knowledge, desire or aversion in a pot or sand. Hence the body is 
hot the seat of knowledge, desire or aversion. 

115. The regularity and irregularity of possession 
demarcate the soul and matter.—40. 

A material thing is by nature inactive but becomes endowed with 
activity when it is moved by a conscious agent. There is no such irregu¬ 
larity or uncertainty as t(> the possession of activity etc., by the soul. 
Knowledge, desire, aversion, etc., abide in the soul through an intimate 
connection, while these bidong to matter through a mediate connection. 
We cannot account for the function of recognition etc., if we assume 
knowledge to abide in the material atoms a conglomeration of which forms 
the body. Those who suppose the body to be the seat of knowledge cannot 
admit the efficacy of deserts and can offer no consolation to sufferers. 

116. The mitid is not the seat of knowledge on ac¬ 
count of reasons already given, on account of its being 
subject to an agent and owing to its incapacity to reap 
the fruits of another’s deeds.—41. 

The mind cannot be the seat of knowledge because it has already 
been shown in aphorism 1.1.10 that desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and 
pain are the marks of the soul. Had the mind been the abode of know¬ 
ledge it could have come in contact with the objects of sense independent of 
any agent. Since it cannot do so it is to be admitted to be a material thing 
serving the purpose of an instrument in the acquisition of knowledge. If 
you say that the mind itself is the agent you will have to admit that it is 
not an atom but possessed of magnitude like the soul so that it can ap¬ 
prehend knowledge etc., which are its qualities. In order to avoid the 
simultaneousness of many perceptions it will further be necessary to 
assume an internal sense of an atomic dimension like the mind as we 
understand it. These assumptions will lead you to accept in some shape 
13 
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the tenets of the Naiyayikas. On the supposition of the mind (or body) 
being the seat of knowledge and consequently of merits and demerits, 
it will be possibe for work done by a person not to produce its effects on 
him after death and it may even necessitate a person to suffer for work 
not done by him. Hence the mind is not the seat of knowledge, desire, 
aversion, volition, pleasure and pain. 

117. Knowledge etc., must be admitted to be 
qualities of the soul by the principle of exclusion and on 
account of arguments already adduced.—42. 

Knowledge is a quality which inheres in a substance. That sub¬ 
stance is neither the body nor tlie sense nor the mind. It must therefore 
be the soul. The bodj^ cannot be the abode of knowledge because it is a 
material substance like a pot, cloth etc. Knowledge cannot belong to the 
sense as the latter is an instrument like an axe. Had the sense been the 
abode of knowledge there could not be any recollection of things which 
were experienced by the sense before it was destroyed. If knowledge 
were a quality of the mind many perceptions could be simultaneous. 
But this is impossible. Hence the abode of knowledge is not the mind, 
but it is the soul which is permanent so that it can perceive a thing now 
as well as remember one perceived in the past. 

118. Memory belongs to the soul which possesses 
the character of a knower.—43. 

The soul is competent to recollect a thing because it possesses the 
knowledge of the past, present and future. 

119. Memory is awakened by such causes as atten¬ 
tion, context, exercise, signs, marks, likeness* possession, 
relation of refuge and refugee, immediate subsequency, 
separation, similar employment, opposition, excess, receipt, 
intervention, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, fear, 
entreaty, action, affection and merit and demerit.—44. 
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Attention —enables u s to fix the mind on one object by checking it 
from wandering away to any other object. 

Context —is the connection of subjects such as proof, that which 
is to be proved etc. 

Exercise —is the eonsrant repetition which confirms an impression. 

Sign —may be (Ij connected, (2) inseparable (intimate), (3) correla- 
teel or (4) opposite e. g., smoke is a sign of fire with which it is 
connected ; horn is a sign of a cow from which it is inseparable ; 
an arm is a sign of a leg with which it is correlated ; and the 
non-existent is a sign of the existent by the relation of opposi¬ 
tion. 

Mark —a mark on the body of a horse awakens the memory of the 
stable in which it was kept. 

Likeness—ns tlie image of Devadatta drawn on a board reminds us 
of the real person. 

Possession —such as a property awakens the memory of the owner 
and vice versa. 

Refuge and refugee —such as a king and his attendants. 

Immediate subsequencg —as sprinkling the rice and pounding it 
in a wooden raortiir. 

Separation —as of husband and wife. 

Similar employment—as of fellow-disciples. 

Opposition —as between a snake and ichneumon. 

Excess —awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 

Receipt—reminding us of one from whom something has been or 
will be received. 

Intervention —such as a sheath reminding us of the sword. 

Pleasure and pain —reminding us of that which caused them. 

Desire and aversion —reminding us of one whom we liked or hated. 

Pear —reminding us of that which caused it, e. g , death. 

Entreaty —reminding ns of that wliicli was wanted or prayed 
for. 

Action —such as a chariot reminding us of the charioteer. 

Affection—as recollecting a son or wife. 

Merit and demerit —through which there is recollection of the 
causes of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life, 
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120. Knowledge perishes instantly because all actions 
are found to be transitory.—45. 

Does knowledge perisli instantly like a sound or does it continue 
like a pot ? Knowledge perishes as soon as it is produced in virtue of its 
being an action. In analysing an action, such as the falling of an arrow, 
we find that the arrow undergoes a series of movements iji the course of 
its falling on the ground. Similarly in examining an act of kno\i ledge 
W .0 find that acseries of steps are undergone by the act in the course of its 
production. These steps pories one after another in due succession. 
Hence it is clear that Knowledge is transitory. If knowledge were 
permanent we could say, “I am preceiving a pot” even after the pot has 
been removed from our sight. Since we cannot use such an expression 
we must admit that knowledge is not permanent but transitory, 

121. If knowledge were permanent it would always be 
perceptible so that there would be no recollection.—46. 

If there is knowledge it is perceptible and as long as there is percep¬ 
tion there is no recollection. Hence on the supposition of knowledge 
being permanent there would be a total absence of recollection. 

122. An opponent fears that if knowledge were 
transitory no object could be known distinctly just as there 
is no distinct apprehension of colour during a flash of 
lightning.—47. 

The fear of the opponent arises thus:—If knowledge were transitor}' 
it could not at a moment apprehend an object in its entirety, that is, could 
not apprehend the infinite number of its pz’operties at once. Hence the 
object could only be known indistinctly. As a fact, however, we can 
know things distinctly. Hence knowledge is not transitory. 

lU u r q n 

123. From the argument advanced you have, we 
reply, to admit that which you went to disprove.—48. 
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In tlie previous aphorism the opponent feared that if knowledge 
were transitory no object oould be apprehended distinctly. The Naiyayika 
removes the fear by saying that objects are apprehended indistinctly not 
owing to the transitoriness of knowledge but on account of our apprehend¬ 
ing only tlieir general qualities. The knowledge which takes cognizance 
of objects as possessed of both the general and special qualities is distinct 
but that which concerns itself only with the general qualities is indistinct. 

The aphorism may bo explained in another way :—The very illustra¬ 
tion cited by you, rw., that there is indistinct apprehension during a. 
flash of lightning leads y'Ui to admit the transitoriness of knowledge which- 
you went to disprove. 

124. Although knowledge is transitory there is 
distinct apprehension through it as there is one through the 
series of momentary rays of a lamp.—- 49. 

Though the series of rays emitted by a lamp are transitory the 
apprehension through them is distinct. Similarly though our knowledge 
is transicory there is no obstacle to our apprehension being distinct. 

125. From our perceiving in a substance the quali¬ 
ties of itself as well as of others there arises, says an oppo¬ 
nent, a doubt as tc* whether the knowledge pereeived in 
our body is a quality of its own.—50. 

In water we perce ve liquidity which is one of its natuinl qualities 
as well as warmth which is an adventitious one. One may therefore 
ask as to whether the knowledge perceived in our body is a natural 
quality of the latter or is a mere adventitious one. 

126. [Knowledge is not a natural quality of the body 
because it furnishes a contrast to] colour etc. whicii as 
natural qualities of the body do exist as long as the latter 
continues.—51. 

Knowledge, accordine to the Naiyayika, is not a natural quality of 
the body because it may not continue quite as long as the body does. 
But such is not the case with colour etc, which as natural qualities of 
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the body do always exist with it. Hence knowledge is merely an adventi¬ 
tious quality of the body. 

^ iUriv.jih 

127. It is, says an opponent, not so because other 
qualities produced by maturation do arise.—52. 

It has been staled that a substance and its natural qualities co-exist 
with each other and that knowledge not being always co-existent with the 
body is not a natural quality of the latter. An opponent in order to main¬ 
tain that a substance and its natural qualities are not necessarily 
co-existent cites the instance of a jar whose natural colour is blue but 
which assumes a red colour through maturation in fire. 

128. This is, we reply, no opposition because matura¬ 
tion occurs if there is production of opposite qualities. —53. 

A jar which was blue may through maturation become red but it 
is never totally deprived of colour which is its natural quality. But a 
body (dead) may be totally devoid of knowledge which is therefore not a 
natural quality of it. In the case of maturation moreover a quality is 
replaced by an opposite one with’which it cannot co-abide e. gr, the 
blueness of a jar may through maturation assume redness but cannot co¬ 
abide with the same. In the case of the body however knowledge is not 
replaced by an opposite quality. Hence knowledge is not a natural quality 
of the body- 


129. [Knowledge, says an opponent, is a natural 
quality] because it pervades the whole body.—54. 

The opponent tries to prove that knowledge is a natural quality 
of the body because it pervades, according to him, the whole body and 
the numerous parts of it. But this, according to the Naiy^yika, is un¬ 
reasonable as it leads to the assumption of numerous seats of knowledge, 
that is, souls in the body destructive of all order and system as to the 
feeling of pleasure, pain etc. 





130. [Knowledge does not pervade the whole body] 
as it is not found in the hair, nails etc.—55, 
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Knowledge does not ])ervade the whole body, e. g., it is not found 
in the hair, nails etc. Jt cannot therefore be a natural quality of the 
body. 

This aphorism may also be explained as follows :— 

It is not true that a substance should be entirely pej vaded bj^ its 
natural qualities. Colour, for instance, is a natural quality of the body 
but it does not pervade the hair, nails etc. 

131. The body being bounded by touch (cuticle) 
there is, says an opponent, no possibility of knowledge 
abiding in the hair, nails etc.—56. 

The hair, nails etc. arc not, according to the opponent, parts of the 
body as they are not bounded by touch (cuticle). Knowledge cannot conse¬ 
quently abide in them. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows:— 

The body being bounded by touch (cuticle) there is no possibility of 
colour abiding in the hair, t ails etc. 

132. Knowledge, we reply, is not a quality of the 
body because of its difference from the well known qualities 
of the same.—57. 

The Naiyayika says :— 

The qualities of the body are of two kinds, viz ; (1) those which are 
cognised by the external senses, e.g., colour, and (2) those which are not 
cognised by them, e.g., gravity. Knowledge does not come under either 
of the categories as it is uncognizable by the external senses and is at 
the same time cognizable on iccount of our being aware of the same. 

The aphorism may also be explained as follows:— 

The qualities of the body are cognized by the external senses but 
knowledge is not so cognized. Consequently knowledge cannot be a 
quality of the body. 

^ lURIV^qll 

133. This is, says the opponent, not so because of 
the mutual difference in character of the colour, etc.—58, 

The opponent argues :— 

If you say that knowledge is not a quality of the body because it 
differs in character from other well known qualities of the same, I should 
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My that the well known qualites themselves differ from each other, e.g., 
the colour is cognijied by the eye but the touch is not. You cannot on 
this ground say that colour is a quality of tlie body but touch is not. 

134. There is, we reply no objection to colour, etc., 
being qualities of the body because these are cognized by 
the senses.— 59. 

The colour, etc,, may differ from touch etc. in respect of certain 
aspects of their character but tliey all agree in one respect, viz., that they 
are all cognizable by one or another of the external senses. But know¬ 
ledge is not so cognized and cannot therefore be a quality of the body. 

II ^ I R I <o II 

135. The mind is one on account of the non-simul- 
taneousness of cognitions,—60. 

If there were more minds than one, they could come in contact with 
many senses at a time so that many cognitions could be produced simul¬ 
taneously. As many cognitions are never produced at once the mind 
must be admitted to be one. 

51 ii ^ i t iMi 

136. It is, says an opponent, not so because we do 
cognize many acts simultaneously.—61, 

The objection stand.s thus :--A certain teacher while walking on 
a road holds a waterpot in his hand. Hearing wild sounds he, out of 
fear, looks at the road, recites a sacred text and thinks of the nearest place 
of safety. The teacher is supposed in this instance to perform visual 
perception, auditory perception, recollection, etc., simultaneously. This 
would be impossible if there were only one mind. 


137. The appearance of simultaneousness is, we 
reply, due to the ra.ind coming in contact with different 
senses in rapid succession like the appearance of a circle of 
firebrand.—62. 


Just as a firebrand while whirling quickly appears to form a conti¬ 
nuous circle, so the mind moving from one sense to another in rapid 
succession appears to come in contact with them simultaneously. Hence 
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the cognitions produced by the contact appear to be simultaneous though 
in reality they are successive. 

138. And on account of the aforesaid reasons the mind 


is an atom.—63. 

If tlio mind were possessed of magnitude it could come in contact 
with many senses at a tim >. so that many cognitions could take place 
simultaneously. Since this lias been found to be impossible the mind 
is an atom. 

11 ^ I R II 

139. The body is produced as the fruit of our previous 
deeds (deserts).—64. 

Our present body has been made up of elements endowed with the 
fruits of merit and demerit i f our previous lives. 

lu i Kv n 

140. The formtition of our body of elements, says 
an opponent, resembles tliat of a statue of stone, etc.— 65 . 

The objection stands thus:—Just as a statue is formed of stone, 
clay, etc., which are deviod of leserts, our body lias been made up of elements 
which are not endowed with the fruits of our previous merits and 
demerits. 


H II ^ I R I 11 

141. It is, n'C reply, not so because the statement 
requires proof.—66. 

To prove that our bod.' is formed of elements which are devoid of 
des^-ts, the opponent cites th 3 instance of a statue made up of clay or 
stone, which is supposed to bi ar no connection whatsoever with deserts. 
The Naiyayika replies that tl e very e.xainple cited requires to be verified 
for - clay etc. are made of atoms whicli liavc actually a reference to desert 
as they comport tliemsc’lve.s n such a way as to work out the designs of 
Retributive J ustice. 

ii ^ i r Kvs ii 

142. Not so because father and mother are the cause 
of its production.—67. 

14 
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The formation of our body cannot be compared to that of a clay- 
statue because the body owes its origin to the sperm and blood of our 
father and mother while the statue is produced without any seed at all. 

(I ^ I R Kc; U 

143. So too eating is a cause.—68, 

The food and drink taken by the mother turns into blood which 
develops the embryo (made up of the sperm of the father) through the 
various stages of formation of the arhuda (a long round mass) mdrhsa-peH 
(a piece of flesh), kalala (a round lump), kandard (sinews), sirali (head), 
pdiji (hands), pdd'^ (legs), etc. Eating is therefore a cause of production 
of our body but not of a clay-statue. 

STT^ U ^ 1 ^ I U 

144. And there is desert because of uncertainty even 
in the case of union.—69. 

All unions between husband and wife are not followed by the produc¬ 
tion of a child (body). Hence we must acknowledge the desert of the child 
to be a co-operative cause of its birth. 

145. Desert is the cause not only of the production 
of the body but also of its conj unction with a soul.—70. 

Just as the earth, etc., independent of a person’s desert are unable 
to produce his body, so the body itself as a seat of particular pleasures 
and pains is unable to be connected with a soul without the intervention 
of the desert of the latter. . 

U ^ I ^ I U 

146. By this the charge against inequality is 
answered.—71. 

Some persons are found to possess a healthy body while others an 
unhealthy one; a certain body is beautiful while another ugly. This 
inequality in the formation of tiie body is due to the desert acquired by 
the persons in their previous lives. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows : — 

146. By this the charge against uncertainty is answered.—71. 

It is due entirely to the interference of the desert that the union 
between husband and wife is not always followed by the production of 
a child (body). 
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147. And the separation between the soul and the 
body is effected by the termination of the deserts.—72. 

It is in virtue of its ieserts that a soul is joined with a particular 
bodj? and it is by the e.'diaustioii of tlie deserts that the separation 
between the two takes pLictj. The soul cannot be separated from the 
body until it attains perfect knowledge thi’ough tiie cessation of ignorance 
and lust. 

II ^ I R I U 

148. If the body was attached to a soul only to re¬ 
move the inexperience of the latter, then the same inex¬ 
perience would recur after the soul had been emanci¬ 
pated (released).—73. 

An opponent says thai there is no necessity for admitting the desert 
and that the body which is made up of elements is connected with a soul 
only to enable the latter to experience objects and realize its distinction 
from matter (prakriti). As soon as the soul satisfies itself by the ex¬ 
perience and attains emancipation (release) it is separated from the body 
forever. Tlie Naiyayika asks: “Why is not the soul, even after em¬ 
ancipation (release), again i onnected with a body to regain its experiential 
power ?” Since the opponent does not admit desert there is nothing 
else to stop the connection, 

^ ii ^ i ^ i ii 

149. It is not reasonable, because the body is found 
to be produced in case of both fulfilment and non-fulfilment 
of its ends.— 74. 

In the previous aphorism it was stated that the body was produced 
only to enable the soul to experience objects and to realize its distinction 
from matter (prakriti). In the present aphorism the Naiyayika points 
out the worthlessness of the statement by showing that the body is 
produced irrespective of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of its ends, that 
is, it is produced in case ol the soul experiencing objects and realizing 
its distinction from matter as well as in the case when the soul remains 
enchained on account of its failure to realize its distinction from matter. 

In a certain school of philosophy the desert is supposed to be a 
quality of the atoms and npt of the soul, In virtue of the desert atoms 
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are said to combine together into a body (endowed with a mind) to enable 
tlie soul to experience objects, and re’alize its distinction from matter. 
This school of philosophy fails to explain why tlie soul after it has 
attained emancipation (release) is not again connected with a body 
inasmuch as the atoms composing the body are never devoid of deserts. 

II ^ I H 

150. And there will be no cessation of the conjunc¬ 
tion if it is caused by the desert of the mind.—75. 


Those who maintain that the desert is a quality of the mind cannot 
explain why there should at all be a separation of the body from the 
mind which is eternal. If it is said that the very desert which connected 
the body with the mind does also separate it therefrom, we shall be 
constrained to admit an absurd conclusion that one and the same thing 
is the cause of life and death. 

151. Owing to there being no reason for destruction 
we should find the body to be eternal.—76. 

If the body is supposed to be produced from elements independent 
of deserts, we should not find any thing the absence of which will cause 
its destruction. In the event of the destruction being arbitrary, there will 
be no fixed cause to effect emancipation or rebirth thereafter as the 
elements will always remain ihe same. 

n ^ I III 

152. The disappearance of the body in emancipation 
(release) is, according to an opponent, eternal like the 
blackness of an atom.—77. 

The opponent says :—Just as the blackness of an atom suppressed 
by redness through contact with fire does not reappear, so the body which 
has once attained emancipation (release) will not reappear. 


n ^ I ^ I vsc; II 

153. This is, we reply, not so because it would lead 
us to admit what was undemonstrable.—78. 

The argument employed in the previous aphorism is, according to 
the Naiyayika, futile for it cannot be proved that the blackness of an 
atom is suppressed by redness through contact with fire for it is possible 
that the blackness is altogether destroyed. 
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The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows :— 

153. This is, we reply, not so, because it would lead us to acknow¬ 
ledge the consequence of acti )ns not done by us.—78. 

Unless we acknowledge deserts there will be no principle governing 
the enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain. The absence of such a 
principle will be repugnant to all evidences—perception, inference and 
scripture. 
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1. i\.ctivity, as it is, has been explained.—1. 

Tlie definition of activiiy is to be found in apiiorisni 1-1-17. 

^t^T: il S I M ^ II 

2. So the faults.—2. 

The definition of faults lias been given in aphorism 1-1-18. The 
faults wliich co-abide witli intellect in the soul are caused by activity, 
produce rebirths and do not end until the attainment of final release 
(apavai'ga). 

ii « i m ^ u 

3. The faults are divisible in three groups, as all 
of them are included in affection, aversion and stupidity.—3. 

The faults are divided in three groups, viz., affection, aversion and 
stupidity. Affection includes lust, avarice, avidity and covetousness. 
Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity, hatred and implacability. 
Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and careless¬ 
ness. 

^ i m ^ ii 

4. It is, some say, not so, because they are the 
opposites of one single thing.—4. 

The objection stands tlivis:—There is no distinction between 
affection, aversion and stupidity, as all of them are destructible by one 
single thing, viz., perfect knowledge. The three, in so far as they are 
destructible by one single thing, are of a uniform cliaracter. 

11 9 I M ^ II 

5. This reason, we reply, is not good, because it is 
erratic. —5. 

To prove that there is no distinction between affection, aversion and 
stupidity, the opponent has advanced the reason that all the three are 
destructible by one single thing. This reason is declared by the Naiya- 
yika to be erratic, because it does not apply to all cases, e. g., the blue, 
black, green, yellow, brown and other colours, altliougb they are different 
from one another, are destructible by one single thing, viz., contact with 
fire. 
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6. Of the three, stupidity is the worst, because in 
the case of a person ■^■I'^ho is not stupid, the other two do not 
come into existence.- -6. 

There are three faults, viz., affection, aversion and stupidity, of 
which the last is the worst, because it is only a stupid person who may 
be influenced by affection and aversion. 

|| 81 ^ (vSU 

7. There is then, says an opponent, a difference 
between stupidity and other faults owing to their inter¬ 
relation of cause and effect.—7. 

The opponent argues as follows:—Since stupidity is the cause of 
the other two faults, it must be dilferent from them. In fact there cannot 
be the relation of cause and effect between two tilings wliich are not 
different from each other 

?T II ^ n 1 q 11 

8. It is, Ave riiply, not so, because faults as already 
defined include stupidity.—8. 

Stupidity is indeed a fault because it is homogeneous with or 
possesses the character of the same as defined in aphorism 1-1-18. 

9. And there is, we reply, no prohibition for homo¬ 
geneous things to stand in the relation of cause and 
effect.—9. 

It is not proper to exclude stupidity from the faults on the mere 
ground that they stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
In fact the homogeneous things such as two substances or two qualities 
may stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, e. g., in the 
case of a jar being produced from its two halves we notice the relation 
of cause and effect between the jar and the halves which are homogeneous 
with each other. 

II ^ I t I ^ o II 

10. Transmigration is possible if the soul is eter¬ 
nal.—10. 
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Transmigration defined in 1-1-19 belongs to the soul and not to 
the bod 3 ^ The series of births and deaths included in it is possible 
only if tlie soul is eternal. If the soul were destructible, it would meet 
with two unexpected chances, viz., destruction of actions done by it 
(kfita-hani) and suffering from actions not done by it (akritabhyagama). 

ii ^ i n n u 

11. There is evidence of perception as to the produc¬ 
tion of the distinct from the distinct.—11. 

It is found that jars, etc., wliich are distinct are produced from 
earth, etc., which are also distinct. Similarly our body is produced from 
the elements. 

W 2 \ \ \ \^ W 

12. It is, some say, not so, because a jar is not pro¬ 
duced from another jar.—12. 

The objection stands thus;—You cannot say that there is the 
production of a distinct thing from another distinct thing, e. g., a jar is 
not produced from another jar. 

W 2 \ \ I n II 

13. There is, we reply, no prohibition for a jar being 
produced from a distinct thing.—13. 

A jar may not be produced from another jar but it is certainly 
produced from another distinct thing, viz., from its bowl-shaped halves. 
There is therefore no bar against the production of the distinct from the 
distinct. 

14. —^Some say that entity arises from non-entity, as 
there is no manifestation unless there has been destruc¬ 
tion.—14. 

A sprout cannot come into existence, unless the seed from which it 
comes has been destrojmd. This shows that there is no manifestation 
of effect without the destruction of its cause. 

sqRRRWn: II ^ n inn 

15. It is, we reply, not so, because such an expression, 
inconsistent as it is, cannot be employed.—15. 
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To say that a thing comes into existence by destroying another 
thing which is its cause, is a contradiction in terms, for if that which, 
according to you, destroys the cause and takes the place thereof, was not 
existent prior to the destruction, then it c .nnot be said to be a destroyer, 
and if it existed prior to the cause, then it cannot be said to come into 
existence on the destruction thereof. 

II « I ^ I U u 

16. There is, nays the objector, no inconsistency, 
because terms expressive of action are figuratively applied 
to the past and future.—16. 

The objector says as follows:—There is no impropriety in the 
statement that a thing come s into existence by destroying another thing 
which is its cause, for terras ■ expressive of action are figuratively employed 
to denote that which is not e? istent now but which existed in the past or 
will exist in the future, e. g., he congratulates himself on the son that is 
to be born. In the sentence '* a sprout comes into existence by destroying 
its cause”—the term expressive of destruction is figuratively applied to 
the sprout that will come into e.xisteuce in the future. 

?r II ^ I ^ I U 

17. It is, we reply, not so, because nothing is produc¬ 
ed from things destroyed.—17. 

A sprout does not spring from a seed already destroyed. Hence, 
we can lay down the general rule that entity does not arise from non¬ 
entity. 

II ^ M \ i\ 

18. There is no objection if destruction is pointed 
out only as a step in the processes of manifestation.—18. 

In connection with earth, water, heat etc., a seed undergoes destruc¬ 
tion of its old structure and is cmdowed with a new structure. A sprout 
cannot grow from a seed, unless the old structure of the seed is destroyed 
and a new structure is formed. It is in this sense allowable to say that 
manifestation is preceded by destruction. This does not preclude a seed 
from being the cause of a sprout. But we do not admit an unqualified 
assertion that production springs from destruction or entity arises from 

non-entity. 

16 
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19. God, says some one, is the sole cause of fruits, 
because man’s acts are found occasionally to be unattended 
by them.—19. 

Seeing that man does not often attain success proportionate to his 
exertions, some one infers that these are entirely subservient to God who 
alone can provide them witli fruits. 

^ ^5rTf^q%: II 8 I ^ I Ro (J 

20. This is, some are afraid, not so, because in the 
absence of man’s acts there is no production of fruits.—20. 

The fear referred to arises thus :—If God were the only source of 
fruits, man could attain them even without any exertions. 

II 8 I ^ I RMI 

21. Since fruits are awarded by God, man’s acts, we 
conclude, are not the sole cause thereof.—21. 

Man performs acts which are endowed with fruits by God. The 
acts become fruitless without His grace. Hence it is not true that man’s 
acts produce fruits by themselves. 

God is a soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed from 
misapprehension, carelessness, etc., and is enriched with merit, knowledge 
and concentration. He possesses eight supernatural powers (such as the 
power of becoming as small as an atom) which are the consequences of his 
merit and concentration. His merit, which conforms to his will, produces 
merit and demerit in each person and sets the earth and other elements 
in action. God is, as it were, the father of all beings. Who can demonstrate 
the existence of Him who transcends the evidences of perception, inference 
and scripture ? 

22. From an observation of the sharpness of thorn, 
etc., some say that entities are produced from no cause. 
— 22 . 

The objectors argue as follows:—Thorns are by nature sharp, hills 
beautiful, and stones smooth. None has made them so. Similarly our 
bodies, etc., are fortuitous effects which did not spring from a cause, that 
is, were not made by God. 
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23. Entities cannot be said to be produced from no¬ 
cause, because the no -cause is, according to some, the cause 
of the production.—23. 

An opponent has said that entities are produced from no-cause. 
Some critics point out tliat the use of the fiftli case-affix in connection 
with no-cause indicates that it is tlie cause. 

II 8 M I M 

24. The aforesaid reason presents no opposition, be¬ 
cause cause and no cause are two entirely different things. 
—24. 

Cause and no-cause cannot be identical, c. (j., a jar which is water¬ 
less cannot at the same time be full of water. The doctrine involved in 
this aphorism does not diner from the one explained in 3-2-70 according to 
which our body cannot bo made up independent of our desert (Karma). 

ii « n i ii 

25. All, says some one, aro non-eternal, because they 
possess the character of being produced and destroyed. 
—25. 

All things including our body which is material and our intellect 
which is immaterial are non-eternal inasmuch as they are subject to the 
law of production and destruction. All things which are produced and 
destroyed are non-eternal. 

II 8 n I II 

26. These are,, we reply, not so, because of the non- 
eternalness being eternal.—26. 

If non-eternalness ])ervades all things you must admit it to be 
eternal. Hence, all are not non-eternal, for there is at least one thing, 
viz., non-eternalness which is eternal. 

II ^ n I RVS II 

27. Some hold non-eternalness to be not eternal on 
the analogy of a fire which dies out after the combustibles 
have perished.—27, 
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The objection is exjjlained as follows :—Just as a fire dies out as 
soon as the things whicli caught it have perished, so the non-eternalnoss 
disappears as soon as all non-eternal things have passed awaj^ Hence, 
non-eternalness is not eternal. 



n ^ n I Rq ii 


28. There is no denial of the eternal, as there is a 
regulation as to the character of our perception.—28. 

Whatever is perceived to be produced or destroyed is non-eternal 
and that which is not so is eternal, e. g., there is no perceptual evidence 
as to the production or destruction of ether, time, space, soul, mind, 
generality, particularity and intimate relation. Consequently these are 
eternal. 


^ II « I ^ I n 

29. Some say that all are eternal, because the five 
elements are so.—29. 

The elements which are the material causes of all things am eter¬ 
nal, consequently the things themselves are eternal. 

30, These are, we reply, not so, because we perceive 
the causes of production and destruction.—30. 

All things are non-eternal because, we find them to be produced 


and destroyed. Wliatever is produced or destroyed is non-eternal. 



31. This is, some say, no refutation, because the 
character of the elements is possessed by the things which 
are produced or destroyed.—31. 

The objector says as follows :—A thing which is made up of an 
element, possesses tire character of the element. Since the element is 
eternal, the thing also must be so. 
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32. This is, we reply, no opposition, because we 
perceive production and the cause thereof.—32. 

An effect inherits the character of its cause but the two are not 
identical, e. g., ether is the cause of sound, although the former is eternal 
and the latter non-eternal. 
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Moreover, we actually perceive that things are produced which con¬ 
vince us of their non-eternal ness. If production is regarded as a mere vision 
of a dream, then the whole world is no better than an illusion which can 
serve no practical purpose* 

If all things were eternal there could be no effort or activity on our 
part to attain any object, Hence all are not eternal. 

fr u ^ i ^ i n 

33. If all things were eternal there would be no 
regulation of time.—33. 

Some say that things are eternal, because they existed even before 
they were produced and will continue even after they are destroyed. 
But this view, contends the Naiy/lyika, is absurd. It destroys all regu¬ 
lations with regard to time, for if all things were perpetually existent, there 
could not be any use oS’ such expression as “ was produced” and “ will 
be destroyed,” which presuppose a thing which was non-existent to come 
into existence or one whicli is existent to lose its existence. 

34. Some say that all are aggregates because each 
consists of several marks.—34. 

A jar, for instance, is an aggregate consistitig of several parts, sucli 
as bottom, sides, back, etc., and several qualities, such as, sound, smell, 
taste, colour, touch, etc. There is not a single entity devoid of its several 
parts or qualities. 

[This refers to the Buddhist doctrine which denies a substance apart 
from its qualities and a whole apart from its parts as is evident from the 
writings of Nagarjuna*, Arya Deva f and others.] 

(Madhyamika Sfltra. Chaj). I, page 64; Prof. Poussin’s, edition.) 

51 1 

mi !T II II 

(Madhyamika Sfttra, Chap. I, page 71; Poussin’s edition.) 

t ^ I 

^5151, II 

(Sataka quoted in the Madhyamika Vritti, p. 71.) 
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35. These are, we reply, not so because by several 
marks one single entity is constituted.—35. 

The Naiyayika says that there is certainly a substance apart from its 
qualities and a whole apart from its parts, e.g., we must admit an entity 
called jar as the substratum of its several qualities, such as colour, smell, 
etc., and its several parts such as bottom, sides, back, etc. 

[The Buddhists* oppose this view by saying that the substance 
independent of its qualities and the whole independent of its parts admitted 
by the Naiyayikas are opposed to reason and cannot be accepted as realities 
though there is no harm in acknowledging them as “ appearances ”t for 
the fulfdment of our practical purposes.] 

36. There is, moreover, no opposition on account of 
the very distribution of the marks.—30. 

The Naiyayika saj's as follows:—Our conclusion is unassailable 
owing to the marks abiding in one single entity. A jar, for instance, 
possesses two marks, ets., tangibility and colour, by each of which it can 
be identified. 

If there were no jar beyond its tangibility and colour we could not 
use such expression as “ 1 see the jar which 1 touched yesterday.” To 
enable us to ascertain the identity there must be a substance called jar 
beyond its tangibility and colour which are two distinct qualities belonging 
to the same substance. 

The opponent has said that “ all are aggregates.” Whence, we ask, 
does the aggregate arise if there are no units ? Tlie very reason given 
that“ each consists of several marks ” presupposes an “each” or unity 
or entity beyond the marks or aggregate. 

srrwiT: 1i 

(Madhyamika Vritti, Chap. I. p. 66; Poussin’s edition.) 

(Mfidhyamika Vfitti, p. 70, Chap. I ; Poussin’s edition.) 
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37 . All are non-entities because the entities are 
non-existent in relation to one another.—37. 


Ill tlie expression “ a Lorse is not a cow ” there is the non-existence 
of “ cow ” in the “ horse ” and in the expression “ a cow is not a horse ” 
there is the non-existenc e of “ liorse ” in tlie “ cow.” As a fact every 
thing is non-existent in so far as it is not identical with another thing. 


38. It is, we reply, not so because the entities are 
existent in reference to themselves.—38. 

A cow is a cow ihough it is not a horse : a thing is existent in 
reference to itself though it is non-existent in so far as it is not another 


thing. 

^ U^l^ I^5.n 

39. Some say, that entities are not self-existent inas¬ 
much as they exist in relation to one another.—39. 

The objection is exjdained as follows : — 

A thing is called short only in relation to another thing which is long, 
and tnce versa ; the long and short are inter-related. 

[This refers to the Madhyamika Buddhist doctrine‘''of “ relation ” 
according to which all things are inter-dependent and nothing is 
self-existent.] 

1181 ^ 12 OII 

40. The doctrine, we reply, is unreasonable because 
it hurts itself.—40. 

If the long and short are inter-dependent then neither of them 
can be established in the absence of the other ; if neither of them is self- 
existent, then it will be impossible to establish the inter-relation ; and in 
the absence of all relations the doctrine of the opponent will fall to the 


ground. 

[The Madhyamikas say that there is no realityt underlying any 

(M&dhyamika Sfltra, CJiap. XV, p. 93; B. T. Society’s edition.) 

zm 5T 3113 II 

(irya Ratnakara Sfitra quoted in Madhyamika Vj-itti, Chap. I. 24 ; B. T. Society’s 
edition.) 
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entity, and that the entities exist only by virtue of their mutual relations 
which are mere illusions. Viewed from the standpoint of absolute truth 
the world is void, Sunya,* but measured by the standard of “relation ” or 
“ condition ” it possesses an apparent existence which serves all our 
practical purposes.] 





41. Neither through the reason being given nor 
through the reason being omitted there is the establishment 
of the fixity of number.—41. 


Some say, that tliere is only one thing fBrahma) pervading all 
the so-called varieties. Others say, that things are of two kinds, viz , 
the eternal and the non-eternal. Certain philosophers find three things 
viz., the knower, knowledge and the knowable, while others treat of four 
things, viz., the agent of knowledge, means of knowledge, object of 
knowledge and act of knowledge. In this way the philosophers indulge 
themselves in a fixed number of things. The Naiyayikas oppose them by 
saying that there is no reason to establish the fixity of number. The fixed 
number is the Sddhya or that whick is to be proved and the reason is 
that which is to prove it. Now is the reason included in the Sddhya or 
excluded from it ? In either case the fixity of number will be unfixed. 
If, on the other hand, the reason is not different from the Sddhya, there 
is no means to establish the Sddhya. 

^ 12^(1 

42. This is, some say, not so, because the reason is a 
part of the number.—42. 

The objection is this;— 

The number of things is fixed, and there is no disturbance of the 
fixity on the score of the reason being included in, excluded from, or 
identical with, the number for the reason is a part of the number and as 
such is rtbt different from it. 





43. The reason, we reply, is not valid because there 
is no part available for the purpose.—43. 


(M&dbyamika satra, Chap. XV, p. 96 ; B. T. Society’s edition.) 
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The opponent has argued that the number is fixed and that the 
reason is only a part of it. The Naiyayika counterargues that the number 
cannot be fixed until the reason is fixed and it will be absurd to fix the 
number with an unfixed reason. The reason which is asserted by the 
opponent to be a part of the number will remain unfixed until the number 
itself is fixed. 

The doctrine of the fixity of number, opposed as it is to the evidenc¬ 
es of perception, inference and scripture, is a false doctrine which 
cannot refute the variety of things established through the speciality 
of their characters. If thisre is an agreement as to the number of things 
on the ground of their geuei'al characters, and difference on the ground 
of their special characters, then the doctrine of fixity is admittedly to 
be abandoned. 

WX* ^ : II «I ^ IU 

44. There arises doubt as to the fruit which is 
produced either instantly or after a long interval.—-44. 

Seeing that some action such as cooking produces its effect imme¬ 
diately while another action such as ploughing does not bring about any 
effect until sometime has passed away, a certain person asks whether 
the fruit of maintaining the sacred fire will be produced immediately or 
after a considerable lapse of time. 

45. The fruit, we reply, is not immediate because 
it is enjoyable after a, lapse of time.—45. 

The fruit of maintaining the sacred fire is the attainment of heaven 
which is not possible until the time of death when the soul departs from 
our body. 

46. It cannot, says some one, be produced after a 
lapse of time because the cause has disappeared.—46. 

The objection is this: — 

The fruit {viz., the attainment of heaven) cannot be produced after 
our death because the action {viz., maintaining the sacred fire) calculated 
to produce the fruit was ilestroyed before our death. 

ii^i^i^vsn 

47. This fruit, before it is produced, bears analogy 
to the fruit of a tree.—47. 
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Just as a tree, Avhose roots are now nourished with water, will be 
able to produce fruits in the future, so the sacred fire which is maintained 
now will enable the maintainer to attain heaven after death. The 
doctrine involved here has been explained in aphorism 3-2-64. 

48. Some say that the fruit, anterior to its produc¬ 
tion, is neither existent nor non-existent nor both, because 
existence and non-existence are incongruous.—48. 

The fruit (or any effect) anterior to its production was not non¬ 
existent because the material causes are so regulated that each 
one thing is not produced from each other thing promiscuously. 
We cannot suppose the fruit to have been existent prior to its production 
because a thing cannot be said to come into existence if it had already 
an existence. The fruit was not both existent and non-existent prior to 
its production because existence and non-existence are incompatible with 
each other. 

[This aphorism refers to the Madhyamika Buddhist philosophy 
which maintains that the effect, before it is produced, is neither existent 
nor non-existent nor both, as is evident from the writings of Nagarjuna^ 
and Arya Devaf.] 

49. It is, we reply, a fact that the fruit before it was 
produced was non-existent because we witness the produc¬ 
tion and destruction.—49. 

When a jar is produced we find that it was non-existent prior to 
the production. 

H 33 * 1 ^ I 

q 11 

33**# 1 

(Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika Sfltra, Chap. VII, p. 51; B. T. Society’s edition.) 

(Arya Deva’s Sataka quoted in the MSdhyamika Vfitti, Chap. I, p. 4 ; B. T. Society’s 
edition.) 
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50. That it was non-existent, I is established by our 
understanding.—50. 

It is only when a thing is non-existent that we can apply oui’selves 
to the production of it liy means of suitable materials. A weaver, for 
instance, sets himself to work for a web which is non-existent but which, 
he knows, he can make by means of (breads. 






51. Some say that the analogy to the fruit of a tree 
is ill-founded because a receptacle is awanting.—51. 


It has been stated that the fruit obtainable from maintaining the 
sacred fire beai's analogy t) the fruit of a tree. An opponent finds fault 
with the analogy by showing that the tree whicli produces fruits now is 
the same tree which was previously nourished with water, but the body 
which is alleged to attain heaven after death is not the same body which 
maintained the sacred fire 'Plie two bodies being different their analogy, 
to the tree is ill-founded. 

52. The foregoing objection, we reply, is unreasonable 
because the soul is the receptacle of happiness.—52. 


It is not our body that maintains tlie sacred fire or attains heaven. 
In reality the soul is the receptacle for botli these acts. The soul which 
maintained the sacred lire is identical with the soul which enjoys happi¬ 
ness in heaven. Oonseiiuently a receptacle is not awanting and the 
analogy to the tree is not ill-founded. 


53,—The sou], some say, cannot be the receptacle for 
the fruits which are mentioned, viz., a son, a wife, cattle, 
attendants, gold, food, etc. 


The objection is this ;— 

If the fruit consists merely of happiness it can be lodged in the 
soul. But the soul cannot be the receptacle for such fruits as a son, a 
wife, cattle, etc. which are mentioned in the scripture. 
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54. The fruit, we reply, is attributed to them because 
it is produced through, their conjunction.—54.’ 

In reality the fruit is happiness. We attribute the name fruit to 
a son, a wife, etc., because Iiappiness is produced through them. 

5T5:HT^qf%: 

55. Birth is a pain because it is connected with 
various distresses.—55. 

Birth is stated to be a pain because it signifies our connection with 
the body, the senses and the intellect which bring us various distresses. 
The body is the abode in which pain resides, tlie senses are the instru¬ 
ments by which pain is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which 
produces in us the feeling of pain. Our birth as connected with the 
body, the senses and the intellect is necessarily a source of pain. 

56. Pleasure is not denied because it is produced at 
intervals.—56. 

We cannot altogether deny the existence of pleasure which often 
arises amidst pains. 

57. This is, we reply, no opposition because dis¬ 
tresses do not disappear from a person who enjoys one 
pleasure and seeks another.—57. 

The substance of the Naiyayika’s reply is this :—Pleasure itself is 
to be regarded as pain because even a person who enjoys pleasure is 
tormented by various distresses. His objects may be completely frustrated 
or fulfilled only partially, and while he attains one object he cannot resist 
the temptation of pursuing another which causes him uneasiness. 

u a i ? i vt; ii 

58. And because there is conceit of pleasure in what is 
only another name for pain.—58. 

Some persons thinking that pleasure is the summum honum are 
addicted to the world which causes them various distresses through birth, 
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infirmity, disease, deatli, connection with the undesirable, separation 
from the desirable, etc, It is therefore clear that one who pursues 
pleasure does in reality pursue pain, or in other words, pleasure is a 
synonym for pain. 

II « n I II 

59. There is, some say, no opportunity for us to at¬ 
tain release because of the continual association of our debts, 
troubles and activities.—59. 

The objection stands thus :—The scripture declares that as soon as 
we are born we incur three debts which we must go on clearing off until 
the time of our decay and death ; and troubles are our constant compa¬ 
nions, while activities ptirsne us throughout our life. There is then no 
opportunity for us to attain release. 

The three debts are : — 

Debt to sages (Rishi rina)—which can be cleared off only by under¬ 
going a course of student life. 

Debt to gods (Deva-rina)—from which we can be freed only by 
performing sacrifices. 

Debt to our progenitors (Pitri-rina)—which cannot be cleared off 
except by begetting children. 


Activity has been defined in 1-1-17 and 1-1-18. 





60. If au expression is inadmissible in its literal 
sense we are to accept it in its secondary meaning to suit 
blame or praise.—60. 

“As soon as a person is born he incurs three debts”—this expression, 
inadmissible as it is in its literal sense, is to be taken in its secondary 
meaning, viz., “ as soon as a person enters the life of a householder, he 
incurs three debts the clearing off of which brings him credit.” The ex¬ 
pression “ until the time of our decay and death ” signifies that “ as long 
as Ave do not arrive at the fourth stage when we are to adopt the life of a 
mendicant.” If the scriptural texts are interpreted in this way, it be¬ 
comes clear that our whole life does not pass away in the mere clearing 
off of our debts. 
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61. An injunction must be appropriate to its occasion 
just as a topic must be appropriate to the treatise which 
deals with it.—61. 

A treatise on Logic which is to deal willi its own special problems 
cannot be expected to treat of etymology and syntax which form the 
subject of a separate treatise. A sacred book which professes to deal 
with the life of a householder can appropriately bestow every encomium 
on him. A certain Vedic text extols karvia by sajdng that immortality is 
attained by the force of one’s own acts, while another text lays down as a 
compliment to asceticism that immortality cannot be attained except 
through renunciation. Some text declares emphatically that it is by the 
knowledge of Brahma alone that one can attain immortality, there is no 
other way to it. There are again certain texts which attach an equal 
importance to study, sacrifice and charity each of which is to be perform¬ 
ed by us at the different stages of our life. Hence a text which aims at 
extolling the life of a house'liolder can, without creating any misappre¬ 
hension in us, lay down that as soon as we are born we incur three debts 
which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay and death. 

m \ f i n ^ \ \ \ n 

62. There is no lack of opportunity for our release 
because the sacrifices (to be performed for clearing off our 
debts) are trusted to the soul.—62. 

A Brahman, while old, should refrain from all searches after sons, 
wealth and retinue. Sruti (Veda) instructs him to retire from the world 
when he has trusted to his soul the sacrifices which he used to perform 
to clear off his debts. By so doing he will imagine that his soul is the 
sacrificial fire in which his physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Freed from all debts, he will live on alms and find an ample opportunity 
for effecting his own release. 

As regards the division of life into four stages, there is the authority 
of Itih&sa, Pur4na and Dharma ^astra. 

\\^\% n 

63. As there is no distress in a person who is sound 
asleep and sees no dream, so there is no association of 
troubles in one who attains release.—63. 
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A person who has, through the knowledge of Brahma, attained 
release, is freed from all bonds of lust, pleasure, pain, etc. 

[The word hlesa (here rendered as trouble) is a technical term very 
extensively used in the Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali literature to signify 
depravity, defilement, c orruption or passion. Klesa, called in Pali Mleso, 
is the cause of all sinful actions and consequently of re-births. Arhatship 
consists in the annihilation of Mesa. The Pali Pitakas enumerate ten 
Tiilesas, of which five are prominent. The ten hilesas are :— 

(greed), (hatred), (stupidity), JITsIr (pride), 

(heretical view), (doubt), (slothi, (arrogance), 

(shamelessness) and (recklessness). 


The Buddhist Sanskrit books enumerate six Mesas and twenty-four 
upaMesas. 

OT: H 

(Dharmasaoigraha LXVII.) 

5ITJ I W 

5^ 5tT^* wnir 

(Dharmasanigraha LXIX.) 


The word Mesa used in the Nyaya Sutra 4-1-59, 4-1-63, 4-1-64 and 
4-1-65 evidently conveys the meaning of moral depravity. Htna-Mesa 
( ^ in 4-1-64 rings in my ears as a phrase borrowed from 

the Buddhist philosophy.] 


^ srff%: u « i ^ a 

64. The activit y of one Avho has got rid of the troubles 
does not tend to obstruction.—64. 


Activity does not present any obstacle to release (apavarga) in 
respect of a person who is freed from the troubles of lust, hatred and 
stupidity. In his case activity produces neither merit nor demerit, and 
consequently no re-birth. 

65. There is, some say, no end of troubles because 
these are natural.—65. 
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The objection raised here is this:—None can attain release because 
it is impossible to get rid of troubles which are natural (beginningless). 


i I ^ 11. ^ u 

66. Even the natural, says some one, are non-eternal 
like the non-existence that was antecedent to produc¬ 
tion.—66. 

The objection raised in the previous aphorism is answered by some 
one as follows : — 


A non-existence antecedent to production is natural {beginningless) 
but it disappears as soon as the production takes place. Similarly the 
troubles are natural (beginningless^ but they terminate as soon as release 
is attained. 


A jar before it is produced is non-existent. This non-existence is 
called antecedent non-existence. It has no beginning but it has an end 
for it disappears as soon as the jar is produced. The troubles like the 
antecedent non-existence are beginningless but not endless. 

[It is only an existence, that is, an existent thing that can be called 
eternal or non-eternal. We cannot apply the epithets “ eternal ” and 
“ non-eternal ” to non-existence except in a figurative sense.] 


2 \ % { w 


67. Or non-eternal like the blackness of an atom.—67. 


An earthy atom, which is naturally black, changes its colour when 
it is baked red in the kiln. Likewise the troubles which are natural 
disappear as soon as release is attained. 


U « I ^ I II 

68. It is, we reply, not so because affection etc. are 
caused by misapprehension.—68. 


The Naiyayika says :—There is no necessity for us here to admit 
that a thing which is natural (beginningless) may not be endless. The 
troubles are not in fact natural (beginningless) because they are caused by 
activity which springs from our affection, aversion and stupidity. These 
last are generated by our misapprehension. The troubles not being 
natural, there is no lack of opportunity for us to attain release. 
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Book IV.— Chaptfr II. 

II a I R 11 H 

69. Through, knowledge about the true nature of the 
causes of faults, there is cessation of egotism—1. . 

Egotism is a stupidity of tlie fonu “ I am.” ft consists of the notion 
“ I am,” entertained by a person who is devoid of self. It disappears as 
soon as we attain knowledg'' about the true nature of the faults which are 
caused by all objects such as body etc. enumerated in aphorism 1—I—9. 

70. The colour and other objects, when regarded as 
good, become the causi's of faults—2. 

It is only when we lock upon colour or any other object as a source 
of enjoyment that it becomes a cause of our affection, aversion or stupidity. 

n « i ^ i ^ n 

71. The faults are caused through a conception of 
the whole apart from its parts. —3. 

The faults are produ( ed if a man or woman looks upon each other' 
as a lohole, viz., as a male or female with all his or her paraphernalia of 
teeth, lips, eyes, nose, etc., together with their secondary marks ; and they 
are shunned if he or she looks upon each other by parte only, viz., upon 
his or her hair, flesh, blood, bone, nerve, head, phlegm, bile, excrement 
etc., all of which are frail. '1 he notion of the whole engenders lust while 
that of the parts produces equ iniinity. We must regard every thing from 
the standpoint of evil e. g. the rice boiled with poison is looked upon by 
a wordly man as rice and by an ascetic as poison. 

mm ii i r i ^ u 

72. Owing to tbe apprehension and non-apprehension 
being each of two kinds, there arises a doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of a whole apart from its parts.—4. 

There are two kinds ol apprehension, viz , real and unreal. The 
apprehension of water in a tank is real while that of mirage as a mass of 
water is unreal. The non-appr''.h6nsion is also of two kinds, viz., real and 
unreal. The non-apprehension of a hare’s horn (which is non-existent) is a 
real non-apprehension while that of the ether (which is existent) is an 
unreal non-apprehension. The apprehension and non-apprehension being 
both real and unreal there arises a doubt as to whether there is really a whole 
17 
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apart from its parts. If we apprehend a whole apai’t from its parts, 
our apprehension may be unreal. If we do not apprehend a whole, our 
non-apprehension too may be unreal. 

11 « I I y II 

73. There is no room for doubt with regard to the 
existence of a whole already established through arguments. 
—5. 

No one has yet set aside the arguments employed in aphorism 
2—I—34 to establish a whole apart from its parts. 

a ii « i y i ^ ii 

74. There is, says some one, no room for doubt even 
with regard to the non-existence of a whole on account of 
the impossibility of the whole residing any where.—6, 

In the preceding aphorism the Naiyayika has said that there is no 
doubt as to the existence of a whole apart from its parts as demonstrated 
in aphorism 2—1—34. In the present aphorism his opponent says that 
there is no doubt as to the non-existence of a whole apart from its parts 
because neither the whole can reside in its parts nor the latter in the 
former. One affirms that there is a whole while the other affirms that 
there is no whole. In either case there is no room for doubt. 

: II « m I ^ II 

75. There is, says the objector, no whole because 
its parts reside in it neither totally nor partially.—7. 

A part does not occupy the whole in its totality owing to the differ¬ 
ence of their dimensions; neither does it occupy the whole partially 
because the part can reside neither in itself nor in another part. 

n « I R I c; u 

76. Also because the whole does not, continues the 
objector, reside in its parts.—8. 

The whole does not reside in each of its parts separately on account 
of the difference of their dimensions. Neither does it reside in some of 
its parts collectively because in that case it loses its connection with the 
other parts. 

U « I R I 5. II 

77. Owing to the lack of residence, affirms the 
objector, there is no whole apart from its parts.—9. 
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The whole does not exist as the relation between it and its parts 
is not that of tlie container and the contained. 

?r H ^ I ^ I ^ © ll 

78. And the parts are not the whole.—10. 

The objector says that the relation between the whole and its parts 
is not that of identity. No one says that the thread is the web or the pillar 
is the house. 

s i t n it 

79. There is, we reply, no room for the question 
owing to the impropriety in the use of the term “ A^ariety ” 
in reference to what is one. —11. 

In aphorism 4—2—7 an opponent raised the question as to whether 
the whole occupied its parts totally or partially. The Naiyayika disposes 
of the question by sayin;.; that there is no room lor it because the terms 
“ totally ” and “ partially ” cannot be applied to “ one.” The term 
“ totally ” is employed only in the case of several things of which no one 
has been left out while the word “ partially ” refers to an aggregate of 
which some parts have been left out. Now, neither the term “ totally ” 
nor the term “ partially ’ is applicable to what is ” one ”, that is, to a 
“ whole.” In the case of a whole the employment of language implying 
variety is unjustifiable. 

II ^ I R II 

80. The question, we further reply, is unreasonable 
because even if one ])art could be the residence of another 
part, it would not be the residence of the whole. —12. 

When we speak of a whole residing in its parts we must not under¬ 
stand that the terra residence refers to any space, in fact it refers to the 
relation of refuge and refugee. A refuge is that with which the refugee 
is inseparably connected mid without which it can never exist. Hence 
there is no impossibility of the whole residing in its parts. 

ii « i 1 ? ^ ii 

81. The perception of a “ whole ” bears analogy to 
that of a collection of hairs by a person affected with a dim¬ 
ness of sight.—13. 
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Just as a person of dim sight cannot perceive hairs separately but 
can perceive them in a mass, so we cannot perceive the atoms separately 
hut can perceive them in a mass in tJie form of a jar or the like. 

sriT%: a ^ i ii 

82. A sense is inoperative in reference to what is not 
its object because its acuteness or dullness of apprehension 
is restricted to its own object which it cannot trans¬ 
cend.—14. 


The eye, whether it is acute or dim, cannot apprehend a sound. 
Similarly the ear, sharp or dull, cannot see a colour. All senses have 
their special objects to which their operation is restricted. An atom 
which is supersensuous, cannot be apprehended by any of our senses—no 
matter whether these are acute or dim. Each hair being perceptible, its 
collection also is capable of being perceived whereas the atoms being 
imperceptible their collection canuot be perceived As we can perceive 
the collection of atoms in the shape of a jar or the like, we must admit 
that the collection or the whole is a reality independent of its parts 
(the atoms). 

83. The whole and its parts should in that case be 
supposed to continue up to the time of annihilation.—15. 

Even if we admit the existence of a vvhole and its parts, we cannot 
suppose them to continue for ever because they are subject to destruc¬ 
tion at the time of annihilation, A whole lias got its parts and the 
parts again have their parts which do not C0a,se until they become non¬ 
existent at the time of annihilation. 

5T W ^ \ R \ w 

84. There is, we reply, no annihilation because there 
are atoms.—16. 


There will never come a time when there will-be an utter annihi¬ 
lation, for things will even then continue to exist in the state of atoms. 
An atom is a thing of the smallest dimension, that is, a thing which is 
not capable of being of smaller dimension. 
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85. An atom that which is not capable of being 
divided.—17. 

An atom is not divisil}l(3 into fiirtlier parts. 

[Two atoms make a doijanuka (dyad) and three dinjamihaa make 
a tryasarenu (triad). i\ll tilings wliich we perceive are composed of 
tryasrerxus. An atom (anui is finer tiian a doyanuka and tlie latter finer 
than a tryasarenu.] 

ii « i r Me; u 

86. There is, says some one, an impossibility of 
such a thing, as it is divided throughout by ether.—18. 

The Naiyayika defines the atom a.s a whole which h.as no parts, 
that is, a thing which is not divisible into iurtlier parts. Some one 
controverts the definition by saying that an atom is not devoid of parts 
because it is intersected by ether within and tvithout. 

qr» ^ M M^ u 

87. Else there would not be the omnipresence of 
the ether.—19. 

The ether would not be called omnipresent if it could not reside 
within the atoms. 

IM M Mo II 

88. There is no “ tvithin” or “ without” of an eter¬ 
nal thing. The terms are applicable only to factitious 
things inasmuch as they imply constituents other than 
those which are seen,—20. 

The word “ within" refers to that con,stituent of a thing which is 
enclosed by another const'tuent thereof while the word “ without” refers 
to that constituent which encloses another constituent, but is not enclosed 
by it. These terms caiimit be applied to eternal things such as atoms 
which do not possess constituents some of which may enclose tlie rest. 

^ m mmi 

89. The ether is omnipresent because of the univer¬ 
sality of its conjunction which is a cause of sound.—21. 
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Owing to sound being produced everywhere it is inferred that 
the ether is omnipresent. If a certain place were devoid of contact witlr 
ether there would be no sound there. Theie is in fact a conjunction of 
ether everywhere. 

ii « l Msj ll 

90. The ether possesses three properties ; viz. that 
it is not repelled, that it does not obstruct and that it is all- 
pervading.—22. 

The etlier is not repelled because it does not possess any form, 
it does not obstruct because it is intangible, and it is all-pervading 
because it is omnipresent. 

11 ^ I I II 

91. There are, says some one, parts in an atom 
because a thing that is endowed with a form must also 
possess a collocation of parts.—23. 

The objection stands thus :— 

An atom is divisible into parts because it possesses a form, that is, 
it is of a limited dimension. 

The ether, soul, space and time being of unlimited dimensions are 
not divisible into parts.] 

H « I R I II 

92. An atom, continues the objector, must possess 
parts because it is capable of being conjoined with another 
atom.—24. 

The objection is this :— 

The fact that atoms possess the quality of conjunction proves that 
they have parts, because an atom ciin come in conjunction with another 
only in some of its parts. 

93. The doctrine of the indivisibility of atoms cannot, 
we reply, be refuted because such a refutation would give 
rise to a regressus ad infmituvi which is not proper.—25. 

If you say that an atom is divisible into parts, you will have to 
admit that those parts again are divisible into further parts. This 
would give rise to a regressus ad infinitum which should, if possible, be 
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avoided. If all things were indefinitely divisible we should find a large 
thing and a small one to be of equal dimensions as both possess an infinite 
number of parts. A thing although indefinitely divided should not lose 
itself. There must remain ;i })article, t)iz, anatom which should not perish 
even at the time of annihilation. 

U V? I R I II 

94. Things, some say, do not possess a reality if they 
are separated from oiir thoughts, just as there is no reality 
in a web separated from its threads.—22. 

The objection is this ; — 

Things do not possess a reality independent of our thoughts just 
as a web does not possess a reality independent of its threads. Hence 
it is our thoughts alone that are real, the external things are all unreal 
[This aphorism refers lo the doctrine of the Yogacara Buddhist 
philosophy explained in t he Lahkavatara Sutra].® 

II ^ M I II 

95. The reason, we reply, is not good as it hurts 
itself.—27. 

The NaiySyika says that his opponent’s reason, vis, that things 
do not possess a reality if they are separated from our thoughts, 
is self-destructive because if things are capable of being separated from 
our thoughts they cannot be said to be unreal, and on the other hand 
if things are unreal they ai-e incapable of being separated from our 
thoughts. The opponent commits a contradiction by' saying that things 
are unreal and at the same time by going to separate them from our 
thoughts. 








II ^ I R II 


96. There is, we reply, no separate perception of a 
refuge and its refugee.—28. 


I 
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A web being the refnge of its threads, the perception of the former 
includes that of the latter so that there are no separate perceptions of 
them. If our thoughts were the refuge of external things, then there 
would be no separate perceptions of them. But the opponent’s argu¬ 
ment viz., that “ if things are separated from our thoughts,” makes 
it manifest that our thoughts are not the refuge of external things. 

ii ^ i ^ i n 

97. And things are established by evidences,—29. 

The reality of things is proved by evidences such as perception. Every 
thing requires an evidence for its establishment. The very assertion that 
“ things are not real if they cannot be separated from our thoughts” must 
be based on an evidence if it is to commend itself to our acceptance. 
Hence we cannot deny things if they are established by evidences. 

u ^ \ ^ \ \\ 

98. The non-reality of things is demonstrated neither 
by evidences nor without them.—30. 

The proposition that “ there is nothing” cannot be proved in any 
way. If you say that there is an evidence to prove it, you hurt your 
own proposition, viz, that, there is nothing. If again you say that there 
is no evidence, how do you then establish your propo.sition ? 

II ^ I ^ I 

99. The concept of the means and the objects of know¬ 
ledge, says some one, bears analogy to that of things in a 
dream,—31. 

The means and the objects of knowledge are as delusive as things 
appearing in a dream, 

[The aphorisms 4-2-31 and 4-2-32 evidently refer to the Buddhist 
doctrine of “non-reality ” expounded in the Arya-Upali-pricchS., Samadhi- 
raja-shtra, Arya-gagana-ganja-sutra, Madhyamika-sutra, Arya-ratnavali, 
Lalitavistara-sutra and other Mahayana works.®] 

» ?i«iT i 

(Madhyamika-Sdfcra, Ohap. VII.) 

*Twi5^3?: ann i 

g sttstct i 

(Quoted in Madhyamika Vritti, p. 57), 
(Arya-Upalipriccha, quoted in M. V. 68) 

I (Arya-Samldhiraja-Bhat- 
t^rakSf q_uoted in MSdhyamika Vritti, Chap, XXI.) 
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100. It may, continues the objector, be likened to 
jugglery, the city of the celestial quiristers or a mirage.—32. 

The means and the objects of knowledge are as unreal as things ex¬ 
hibited in jugglery, etc. 

II a I I II 

101. This cannot,, we reply, be proved, as there is no 
reason for it.—33. 

There is no reason tliat the concept of the means and the objects of 
knowledge should bear an analogy to the concept of things in a dream 
but not to that of things in our wakeful state. If you, to prove the un¬ 
reality of things in a dream, adduce the reason that these ai'e not perceived 
in our wakeful state, we wordd, to prove the reality of the means and 
the objects of knowledge, .'.dduce the reason that these are perceived in 
our wakeful state. 

ii « i st i ^8 ii 

102. The concept of things in a dream arises in the 
same way as remembrance and imagination.—34. 

The things that appear in a dream are not unreal. We can conceive 
of them in a dream just as we can do in our wakeful state. Our concept 
of things in the dream is due to our memory and imagination. 

It is by a reference ti> the knowledge in our wakeful condition, 
that we ascertain our knowledge in the dream to be unreal. But in the 
event of there being only one condition, viz., that of wakefulness, the ana¬ 
logy to the dream would not be appropriate. 

II 8 1 51 I ^8 II 

" 103. Our false apprehension is destroyed by a know¬ 

ledge of the truth, just as our concept of objects in a dream 
comes to an end on our awaking.—35. 

In the case of jugglery, the city of the celestial quiristers and 
the mirage, our apprehension, if it is false, consists of our imputing “that” 
to what is “ not that ” just as when we mistake a post for a man. The 
objects of the apprehension are, however, not unreal, inasmuch as they 
arise from our memory and imagination, 

18 
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Jugglery (mayii) consists of a false apprehension produced in others 
by an artificer through the use of materials similar to those originally 
announced by him. 

Just as our concept of objects in a dream passes away as soon as we 
are awake, so also our false apprehension of objects disappears as soon as 
we attain a true knowledge of those objects. 

n « I ^ ui. II 

104. Tliere is therefore no denial of false knowledge, 
inasmuch as we perceive that there is a cause for that 
knowledge.—36. 

It has already been shown that our concept of objects in a dream is 
unreal, inasmuch a.s we do not actually perceive them at that time, but 
that the objects of the dream are not unreal, inasmuch as they arise from 
our memory and imagination. In fact, the objects that give rise to false 
knowledge are never unreal, althougii the knowledge itself may be false. 

11 2 I I || 

105. And false knowledge involves a two-fold 
character on account of the distinction between the essence 
and appearance of its object.—37. 

When w'e ini.stake a post for a man, our knowdedge assumes the 
form “ that is man.” (bir knowledge of the post, in so far as it is called 
” that ” is a true knowledge, but in so far as it is described as “ man ” 
is a false knowledge. This falsity of knowleilge is due to onr recognition 
of certain properties common to the post and tlio man. 

II ^ I I II 

106. The knowledge of truth is rendered habitual by 
a special practice of meditation.—38. 

Meditation is the soul’s union with the mind abstracted from the 
senses whose contact Avith objects does not produce any perception. The 
knowledge of the truth is rendered habitual by the repeated practice of 
this meditation. 

rr\ ^ 
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107. Meditation, some say, is not practicable by 
reason of the predominance of certain external objects.—39. 

There are innumerable obstacles to meditation, c g., bearing the 
thundering noise of a cloud, one is prevented from practising meditation. 
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108. And by l eason of our being impelled to action 
by hunger, etc.—40. 

Hunger and thirst, Ijeat and cold, disease, etc., sometimes prevent 
us from 2 )ractising meditation. 

ii a i i s? ii 

109. It arises, we reply, through possession of the 
fruits of our former works.—41. 

We acquire a habit >1 practising meditation in consequence of our 
good deeds of a previous lil'e. 

II ^ I R I II 

110. Wo arc instructed (o practise meditation in 
such places as a forest, a cave or a sand-bank.—42. 

The meditation pmclised in these idaces is not seriously disturbed 
by any obstacle. 

TOW*- II ^ I ^ I 8 ^ II 

111. Such pcissibilitics may occur even in release. 

—43. 

Even a person who has attained release may bo tiisturbed by the 
violence of an e.xternal object. 

JT II « I R I 88 II 

112. It is, WT reply, not so, because knowledge must 
spring up only in a body already in the state of formation. 
—44. 

A violent external object produces knowledge only in a body which 
has been formed, in consequence of our previous deeds and which is 
endowed with senses, etc. 

ii ^ i r i ii 

113. And there is absence of a body in our release. 

—45. 

Our merits and demerits having already been exhausted, we cannot 
get a body after we have attained release. Release is the perfect freedom 
from all sufferings : it consists in a complete destruction of all the seeds 
and seats of suffering. 
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114. For that purpose there should be a purifying of 
our soul by abstinence from evil and observance of certain 
duties as well as by following the spiritual injunctions 
gleaned from the Yoga institute.—46. 

In order to attain release we must practise meditation after our soul 
has been purified by our abstiueuce, etc. Tlie injunctions gleaned from 
the Yoga institute refer to penances, the controlling of our breaths, the 
fixing of our mind, etc. 

grsprprrwnu^ittsr ^ uwt?: ii « i i ii 

115. To secure release, it is necessary to study and 
follow this treatise on knowledge as well tis to hold discus¬ 
sions with those learned in that treatise.—47. 

The spiritual injunctions furnished l>y the Yoga institute cannot be 
properly assimilated unless we have already acquired a true knowledge 
of the categories explained in the Nyaya i^fistra. It is therefore very 
useful to study the Nyaya tlastra and to hold discussions with persons 
learned in the Stlstra. 

II 8 I I 8c II 

116. One should enter upon discussions with unenvi- 
ous persons, such as disciples, preceptors, fellow-students 
and seekers of the summum honum. —48. 


The epithet “ unenvious ” excludes those who do not seek truth but 
desire victory. Discussion has been defined in aphorism 1— 2 —1. 
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117. In case of a necessity for the search of truth, 
discussion may be held even without an opposing side.—49. 

A person desirous of knowledge may submit his views for exami¬ 
nation by simply expressing his curiosity for truth without an attempt 
to establish the views. 
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118. Wrangliiigs and cavils may be employed to 
keep up our zeal for truth just as fences of thorny boughs 

are used to safe-guard the growth of seeds.—50. 

Certain talkative people propound philosopliies which are mutually 
opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out of a bias for their 
own side. Seeing that these people have not attained true knowledge 
and are not freed from faults, we may, in our disputation against them, 
employ wranglings and cavils which do not in themselves deserve any 
profit or encomium. 
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Book V, Chapter I. 


STT^SRTW 5rf^T?m^’7f^ 

qqr^q^S^qgq^fsvsrf^^^fTf^ U ^ 1 V ^ U 

1. Futilities are as follows :—(1) Balancing the 
homogeneity, (2) balancing the heterogeneity, (3) balancing 
an addition, (4) balancing a subtraction, (5) balancing the 
questionable, (6) balancing the unquestionable, (7) balancing 
the alternative, (8) balancing the reciprocity, (9) balancing 
the co-presence, (10) balancing the mutual absence, (11) ba¬ 
lancing the inllnite regression, (12) balancing the counter¬ 
example, (13) balancing the non-produced, (14) balancing 
the doubt, (15) balancing the controversy, (16) balancing 
the non-reason, (17) balancing the presumption, (18) balanc¬ 
ing the non-difference, (19) balancing the demonstration, 
(20) balancing the perception, (21) balancing the non¬ 
perception, (22) balancing the non-eternality, (23) balanc¬ 
ing the eternality and (24) balancing the effect.—1. 

Futility, which is a fallacious argument, has been in general terms 
defined in aphorism 1-2-18. The twenty four kinds of futility enun¬ 
ciated here will each be defined in due course. The fallacious characters 
of the twenty four kinds will also be exposed in separate aphorisms. 


n n I ^ u 

2. If against an argument based on a homogeneous 
or heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based on 
the same kind of example, the opposition will be called 
“ balancing the homogeneity*’ or “ balancing the heteroge¬ 
neity.”—2. 
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Balancing the homogeneity .—A certain person, to prove the non- 
eternality of sound, argues as follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other persoii offers the following futile opposition :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the skje 

The argument, viz., sound is non-eternal, is based on the homo¬ 
geneity of sound with the iioii-eternal pot on tlie ground of both being pro¬ 
ducts. The opposition, viz., sound is eternal, is said to be based on 
the homogeneity of sound ^','ilh the eternal sky on the alleged ground of 
both being incorporeal. Tlus sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“ balancing the homogeneily” which aims at showing an equality of the 
arguments of two sides m respect of the homogeneity of examples 
employed by them. 

Balancing the heterogeneity .—A certain ponson, to prove the non-cter- 
nality of sound, argues as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a i)roduct, 

whatever is not non-eternal is not a product, 

as tlie sky. 

A certain other persoi . offers a futile opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 

whateve r is not eternal is not incorporeal, 

as a pot. 

The argument, viz., sound is non-eternal, is based on the heterogeneity 
of sound from the not-non-eternal sky which are mutually incompatible. 
The opposition, viz., sound is eternal, is said to be based on the heteroge¬ 
neity of sound from the not-incorporeal pot which are alleged to be in¬ 
compatible with each other. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“balancing the heterogeneity” which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides in respect of the heterogeneity of examples 
employed by them. 

X W \ ^ \ 

3. That is, we say, to be established like a cow 
through cowhood (or cow-type).—3, 
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The Naiydyika says -If the opposition referred to in the previous 
aphorism is to be valid it nrast be based on the example, homogeneous 
or heterogeneous, exhibiting a universal connection between the reason and 
the predicate such as we discern between a cow and cowhood or a universal 
disconnection between the reason and the absence of the predicate such as 
we discern between a cow and absence of cowhood. In the argument— 
“ sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot” the homogeneous 
example “pot” exhibits a universal connection between productivity 
and non-eternality, all products being non-eternal ; but in the opposition 
—“sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, like the sky”—the homo¬ 
geneous example sky does not exhibit a universal connection between 
incorporeality and eternal ity because there are things, such as intellect 
or knowledge, which are incoi’poreal but not eternal. A similar obser¬ 
vation is to bo made with regard to the opposition called “balancing the 


heterogeneity.” In the opposition “ sound is eternal, because it is incor¬ 
poreal, whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot ” the 
heterogeneous example pot does not exhibit a universal disconnection 
between incorporeality and absence of eternality because there are 
things, such as intellect or knowledge, which are incorporeal but not 
eternal. 

11 V I ^ I ^ 11 


4. The subject and example alternating their charac¬ 
ters or both standing in need of proof, there occur 
(futilities called) “ balancing an addition” “ balancing a 
subtraction” “ balancing the questionable,” “ balancing 
the unquestionable” “ balancing the alternative ” and 
“ balancing the reciprocity.”—4. 


Balancing an addition.~~li against an argument based on a certain 
character of the example one offers an opposition based on an additional 
character thereof, the opposition will be called “balancing an addition.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sou ad is non-eternal (and corporeal), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal as well as coi'poreal). 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
must also be corporeal like it: if it is not corporeal let it be also not 
non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing an 
addition ” which aims at shov¥ing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of an additional character (possessed by the example and 
attributed to the subject). 

Balancing a subtraction .—If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the e.-cample one offers an opposition based on 
another character wanting m it, the opposition will be called “balancing 
a subtraction.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows:— 

Sound ib non-eternal, 
because it is a piuduct, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers the following futile opposition :— 
Sound is non-eternal (but not audible), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot i which is non-eternal but not audible.) 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
cannot be audible, for a pot is not audible ; and if sound is still held to 
be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is 
called “balancing a subtraction” which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character wanting in 
the example (and consequently also in the subject). 

Balancing the questionable. -If one opposes an argument by main¬ 
taining that the character of the example is as questionable as that of the 
subject, the opposition will be called “ balancing the questionable.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows;— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of sound is called in 
question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the pot 
and sound are both products? His object is to set aside the argument 
on the ground of its example being of a ([uestionable character. This 
sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the questionable” which 
aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect 
of the questionable chai’acter of the subject as well as of the example. 

Balnneivg the unquestionable .—If one opposes an argument bj 
alleging that the character of the subject is as unquestionable as that 
of the example, the opposition will be called “ balancing the unques¬ 
tionable.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of a pot is held to 
be unquestionable, why is not that of sound too held to be so, as the pot 
and sound are both products ? His object is to render the argument 
unnecessary on the ground of its subject being of an unquestionable 
character. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the 
unquestionable ” which aims at showing the equality of the argu¬ 
ments of twe sides in respect of the unquestionable character of the 
example as well as of the subject. 

Balancing the alternative .—If one opposes an argument by attri¬ 
buting alternative characters to the subject and the example, the opposi¬ 
tion will be called “ balancing the alternative.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound is eternal and formless, 
because if. is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal and has forms). 

The opponent alleges that the pot and sound are both products, 
yet one has form and the other is formless: wh}?^ on the same principle 
is not one (the pot) non-etenal and the other (sound) eternal? This sort 
of futile opposition is called “ balancing the alternative ” which aims 
at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect of the 
alternative characters attributed to the subject and example. 

Balancing the reeiproeitij .—If one opposes an argument by alleging 
a reciprocity of the subject and the example, the opposition will be called 
“ balancing the reciprocity.” 

A certain person, to piuve the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that the pot and sound being both products, 
one requires proof for its uon-eternality as much as the other does. 
Sound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the examples of sound. This leads 
to a reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject) resulting in 
no definite conclusion as to tlie eternality or non-eternality of sound. 
This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the reciprocity ” which 
brings an argument to a stand-still by alleging the reciprocity of the 
subject and the example. 

It V 11 m II 

5. This is, we say, no opposition because there is a 
difference between the subject and the example although the 
conclusion is drawn from a certain equality of their cha¬ 
racters.—5. 

The Naiyayika says : —The futilities called “ balancing an addition,” 
“ balancing a subtraction,” “balancing the questionable,” “balancing 
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the unquestionable ” and “ balancing tbe alternative ” are all based 
on tbe false suppositign of a complete equality of the subject and the 
example. Though there is no denial of an equality of the subject and 
the example in certain characters, there is indeed a great difference 
between them in other characters. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because rt is a product, 
like a pot. 

In this argument although there is an equality of “sound” and 
“ pot ” in respect of their being both products, there is a great difference 
between them in other respects. A cow possesses some characters in 
common with a hosgavaeus but there is no complete identity between them. 
No body can commit the futilities mentioned above if he bears in mind 
the equality of the subject and the example only in those characters which 
are warranted by the reason (middle term). In the case of the futility called 
“ balancing an addition ” it is clear that the equality supposed to exist 
between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality is not warranted by 
the reason (viz. being a product), because there are things, such as 
intellect or knowledge, which are products but not corporeal. Similarly 
with regard to the futility called “balancing a subtraction,” the reason 
(viz. being a product) does not justify an equality of sound and pot in 
respect of their being not audible. As regards the futilities ealled 
“ balancing the questionable ” and “balancing the xmquestionable,” we 
cannot ignore the difference between the subject and the example without 
putting an end to all kinds of inference. The futility called “ balanc¬ 
ing the alternative ” introduces an ec^uality between the pot and sound 
in respect of a character (viz. being eternal) which is not warranted by 
the reason viz. being a product. 

11 I ^ II 

6. And because the example happens to surpass the 
subject.—6 

The futility called “ balancing the reciprocity ” is based on the 
false supposition that the example stands exactly on the same footing as 
the subject. But that one surpasses the other is evident from aphorism 
1-1-25 which states that the example does not stand in need of proof 
as to its characters. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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In this argument sound (the subject) may not be known by some 
to be non-eternal but a pot (the example) is known by all to be a product 
as well as non-eternal. “ lialancing the reciprocity ” is therefore a falla¬ 
cious argument. 


STF^ ?T f^T: STT^T 





7. If against an argument based on the co-presence 
of the reason and the predicate or on the mutual absence of 
them one offers an opposition based on the same kind of 
co-presence or mutual absence, the opposition will, on 
account of the reason being non-distinguished from or being 
non-conducive to the predicate, be called “ balancing the 
co-presence ” or “ balancing the mutual absence.”—7. 

Balaneing the to-pre senee ,—If against an argument based on the 
co-presence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an opposition based 
on tlie same kind of co-presence, the opposition will, on account of the 
reason being non-distinguished from the predicate, be called “ balancing 
the co-presence.” 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows :— 

The liill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 
like a kitchen. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 


The arguer has takei] the smoke to be the reason and the fire to be 
the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the smoke 
is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is absent from 
that site. If the smoke is present with fire at the same site, there 
remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distinguish the 
reason from the predicate. The smoke is, in his opinion, as much a 
reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke, d'his sort of futile opposi¬ 
tion is called “ balancing the co-presence ” which aims at stopping an 
argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence of the reason and the 
predicate, 
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Balancing the mutual absence .—If against an argument based on 
the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an opposi¬ 
tion based on the same kind of mutual absence, the opposition will, on 
account of the reason being non-coiiducive to the predicate, be called 
“ balancing the mutual absence.” 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows:— 

The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 
like a kitchen. 

A certain otlier person oilers a futile opposition thus : — 

Tlie hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 

The opponent asks : “ Is the smoke to be regarded as the reason 

because it is absent from the site of the fire ?” “ Such a supposition is 

indeed absurd.” The reason cannot establish tlie predicate without 
being connected with it, just as a lamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. If a reason unconnected with the predicate could 
establish the latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. This sort of futile opposition is called 
“ balancing the mutual absence ” which aims at bringing an argument 
to a close on the alleged ground of the mutual absence of the reason and 
the predicate. 

: II Vl, I ^ I q 11 

8. This is, we say, no opposition because we find the 
production of pots by means of clay as well as the oppres¬ 
sion of persons by spells.—8. 
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A potter cannot produce a pot wdthout getting clay within his 
reach but an exorcist can destroy persons by administering spells from 
a distance. Hence it is clear that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
the cause being present at its site and sometimes by being absent from 
it. “ Balancing the co-presence ” and “balancing the mutual absence” 
which attach an undue importance to the proximity or remoteness of 
sites, are therefore totally fallacious arguments. 

II I ^ I ^ II 
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9. If one opposes an argument on the ground of the 
example not having been establislnxl by a series of reasons 
or on the ground of the existence of a mere counter-example, 
the opposition will be called “balancing the infinite regres¬ 
sion” or “ balancing the counter-example.”-- 9. 

Balancing the infinite rcjreddon .—A ccftalii person, to prove the 
non-eteriuilitj" of sound, iirgue> as follows : — 

Sound is non-e’eiiial, 
because it is a product, 
like u pot. 

A certaiji other person efft rs a futile opposition tinis : — 

If souinl is proved to be non-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
is llic pot again to be proved is non-eternal ? The reason whiclj proves 
the noU'eternality of the pot i-i 10 be proved by further reasons. This 
gives rise to an Inlinltc regie; sion which injures the proposition “sound 
is non-eternal ” not less than the proposition “sound is eternal.” This 
sort of futile opposition is vailed “ balancing the inlinite regression ” 
which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an inlinite regression 
which is said to be.set the example. 

Balancing the counler-c campLe. —A certain penson, to prove the non- 
eternality of sound, argues a ■ follows : — 

.Sound is non eternal, 
because it is a pi'oduct, 
like a p( t. 

A certain other person olTcrs a futile oppo.sition thus; — 

Sound is eternal, 
like the skv. 

The opponent alleges ’hat if sound is held to be non-eternal by the 
example of a pot, why it sin uld not be held to be eternal by the example 
of the sky? If the example of the sky is set aside, let the example of 
(he pot too be set aside. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balanc¬ 
ing the counter-example” which aims at setting aside an argument 
by the introduction of a cor nter-example. 

II I ^ I ^ o n 

10. The exanijtle does uot, we say, require a series of 
reasons for its establishment just as a lamp does not require 
a series of lamps to be brought in for its illumination.—10, 
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The Naiyayika says :— 

An example is a thing the characters of which are well-known to an 
ordinary man as well as to an expert. It does not require a series of 
reasons to reveal its own character or to reveal the character of the sub¬ 
ject with which it stands in the relation of homogeneity or heterogeneity. 
In this respect it resembles a lamp which illumines itself as well as the 
things lying within its reach. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

In this argument the pot is the example which is so well-known that 
it requires no proof as to its being a product or being non-eternal. 

Hence the opposition called “ balancing the infinite regression ” 
is not founded on a sound basis. 

^ » Vc H I ^ II 

11. The example, we say, cannot be set aside as un¬ 
reasonable only because a counter-example is advanced as 
the reason.—11. 

The l^aiy^yika says :— 

The opponent must give a special reason why the counter-example 
should be taken as specially fitted to lead to a conclusion, and the example 
should not be taken as such. Until such a special reason is given, the 
counter-example cannot be accepted as leading to a definite conclusion. 
In fact a mere counter-example without a reason (middle term) attending 
it cannot be conducive to any conclusion. Hence we must rely on an 
example attended by reason but not on a counter-example unattended by 
reason. 


Sound is eternal, 
like the sky. 

This opposition which is founded on a mere counlei-example is 
therefore to be rejected as unreasonable. 

_-v_ rs 
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12. If one opposes an argument on the ground of the 
property connoted by the reason being absent from the thing 
denoted by the subject while it is not yet produced, the op¬ 
position will be called “ balancing the non-produced.” 
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A certain person, to prove that sound is non-eternal, argues as 
follows ; — 

Sound is non-rternal, 

because it is an effect of effort, 
like a poi. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound is eter lal, 

because it is a non-effect of effort, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that tlie property connoted by the reason, 
viz., being an effect of effort, is not predicable of tlie subject, viz., 
sound twhile it is not yet produced). Consequently sound is not non¬ 
eternal, it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, 
an apparent agreement between the two sides as to the sound being non- 
eternal ou account of its beii.g a non-efl'ect-of-effort. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing the iron-produced” which pretends 
to show an equality of tire ai gnnrents of two sides assuming the thing 
denoted liy the subject to be as yet non-produced. 

13. This is, we say, no opposition against our reason 
so weii prctiicabie of the subject Avhich becomes as such 
only when it is produced.—13. 

The Naiyiiyika dispos 's of the futile opposition called “ balancing 
the non-produced ” by statin^;'that tlie subject can become as such only 
when it is produced, and tint there is then no obstacle to the property 
of tlie reason being pred cated of it. The opposition, viz., “.sound 
(while non-produced) is eternal, because it is not then an effect of effort,” 
carries no weight with it, si ice wo do not take the sound to be the subject 
before it is produced. Soui d, while it is produced, is certainly an effect 
of effort and as such is non- itornal. 
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14. if one opposes an argument on the ground of a 
doubt arising from tin liomogeneity of tlie eternal and the 

non-eternal consequent on the example and its genus (or 

20 
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type) being equally objects of perception, the opposition 
v?ill be called “ balancing the doubt.”—14. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound is non-eternal or eternal (?) 

because it is an object of perception, 
like a pot or pot-ness. 

The opponent alleges that sound is lioiriogeneous with a pot as well 
as pot-ness inasmuch as both are objects of perception; but the pot 
being non-eternal and pot-ness (the genus of pots or pot-type) being eternal 
there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or eternal. 
This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing tlie doubt ” which 
aims at rejecting an arguinejit in consequence of a doid.)t arising from 
the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 

II lu ^ I n II 

15. This is, we say, no opposition because we do not 
admit that eternality can be established by the homogeneity 
with the genus : a doubt that arises from a knowledge of 
the homogeneity vanishes from that of the heterogeneity, 
and that which arises in both ways never ends.—15. 

The Naiyayika says : — 

Sound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere ground of its homo¬ 
geneity with pot-ness (the genus of pots or pot-type) but it must be 
pronounced to be non-eternal on the ground of its heterogeneity from 
the same in respect of being a product. Though on the score of 
homogeneity we may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal 
or non-eternal, but on the score of heterogeneity we can pronounce it 
undoubtedly to be non-eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that 
■we cannot ascertain the true nature of a thing unless we weigh it in 

* The term sdmduya in the sense of “ general notion, genus or type ” was 
evidently taken from the Vais'ef ika philosophy. 
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respect of its liomogeneiiy vvith as well as heterogeneity from other 
things. If even then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that 
doubt will never end. 

5rT%?TTf^: II I U II 

16. :, “ Balancing the controversy ” is an opposition 

which is conducted on the ground of homogeneity with (or 
heterogeneity from) Ijoth sides.—16. 

A certain person, so prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other pers sn offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is audible, 
like soundness. 

The opponent alleges that the proposition, viz. sound is non-eternal, 
cannot he proved because the reason, viz., audibility which is homo¬ 
geneous with both sound (which is non-eternal) and soundness (which is 
eternal), provokes the vei y controversy for the settlement of which it was 
employed. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the con¬ 
troversy ” which hurts an argument by giving rise to the very controversy 
which was to be settled. 

H V I ? I II 

17. This is, we say, no opposition because it pro¬ 
vokes a controversy which has an opposing side.—17. 

The Naiyayika says :—The opposition called “ balancing the con¬ 
troversy ” cannot set aside the main argument because it leads to a 
controversy which supports one side quite as strongly as it is opposed 
by the other side. 

18. “ Balancing the non-reason ” is an opposition 
which is based on tlie reason being shown to be impossible 
at all the three times,—18. 
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A certain peraon, to prove the uon-eternality of souikI, argues aa 
follows : - • 

Soilncl is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

Here “being a prodviet” is the reason or sign for “ being non- 
eternal ’’ whicli is the predicate or sigiiilieate. 

A certain otlier person offers a futile opposition thus :—■ 

The reason or sign is impossible at all tlie three times because it 
cannot precede, succeed, or be siimiltanoons with the predicate m' 
significate. 

(a) The reason (or sign) does not precede tlie predicate (or signi¬ 
ficate) because the former gets its name only when it establishes the latter. 
It is impossible for tlie reason to be called as such before the establish¬ 
ment of the predicate. 

{b) The reason (or sign) does not succeed the predicate (or significate) 
because what would be the use of the former if it latter o-vistcd already. 

(c) The reason (or sign) am! the predicate (or significate; cannot 
exist simultaneously for they will then be reciprocally connected like 
the right and left horns of a cow. 

This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the non-reason ” 
which aims at setting aside an argument by showing that the reason is 
impossible at all the three times. 

?T i\ \ % I H H 

19. There is, we say, no impossibility at the three 
times because the predicate or significate is established by 
the reason or sign.—19. 

The Naiyayika says :—The knowledge of the knowable and the 
establishment of that which is to be established take place from reason 
which must precede that which is to be known and that which is to be 
established. 

(I M I RO II 

20. There is, we further say, no opposition of that 
which is to be opposed, because the opposition itself is 
impossible at all the three times.—20. 

It being impossible for the opposition to precede, succeed or be 
simultaneous with that which is to be opposed, the opposition itself is 
invalid and consequently the original argument holds good. 
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21. If one advances an opposition on the basis of a 
presumption, the opposition will be called “ balancing the 
presumption. 21. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
beeau.'-o it is a product, 
like a pot. 

.4 certain other person offers a futile opposition thus 

Sound is presumed to be eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal on account of its 
homogeneity with non-eternal things (c.e/. in respect of its being a pro¬ 
duct), it may be concluded by presumption that sound is eternal on 
account of its homogeneity with eternal things {e.g. in respect of its being 
incorporeal). This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the 
presumption ” which aims at stopping an argument by setting presump¬ 
tion as a balance against it. 

qTq%: II ^ H 

22 If things unsaid could come by presumption, there 
would, we say, arise a possibility of the opposition itself 
being hurt on account of the presumption being erratic and 
conducive to an unsaid conclusion.—22. 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

If by presumption we could draw a conclusion unwarranted by tlie 
reason, we could from the opposition cited above draw the following 
conclusion: — 

Sound is presumed to be non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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This would hurt the opposition itself, In fact the presumption as 
adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that “sound is 
non-eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal thingsthe pre¬ 
sumption that naturally follows is that “ sound is eternal because of its 
homogeneity with eternal things ” and vice versa. There is no rule that 
presumption should be made in one case and not in the case opposed to 
it ; and in the event of two mutually opposed presumptions no definite 
conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition called “ balancing the 
presumption ” is untenable. 






II Vt I ? I II 


23. If tlie subject and example are treated as non- 
different in respect of the possession of a certain property on 
account of their possessing in common the property con- 
moted by the reason, it follows as a conclusion that all things 
are mutually iioii-different in respect; of the possession of 
every property on account of their being existent .• this sort 
of opposition is called “ balancing the non-difference.”—23. 

A certain person, to prove tlie non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is uon-etenial, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person oilers a futile opposition thus : — 

If tlie pot and sound are treated as non-different in respect of non- 
eternality in consequence of their both being products, it follows as a 
conclusion that all things are mutually non-different in respect of the 
possession of every property in consequence of their being existent. 
Therefore, no difference existing between the eternal and the non¬ 
eternal, sound may be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
“ balancing the non-difference ” which aims at hurting an argument by 
assuming all things to be mutually noii-dift'erent. 

II y 1^1 II 

24. This is, we say, no opposition because the property 
possessed in common by the subject and the example 
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happens in certain i nstances to abide in the reason while in 
other instances not to abide in it.—24. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of being 
a prodiict are treated as non-.’ifferent in respect of the possession of non- 
eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as non-different 
in consequence of their being existent, we would like to know in what 
respect they are non-diffe re tit. If they are treated as non-different in 
respect of non-eternality, then the argument would stand thus; — 

All things are non-eternal, 
because they are existent, 
like I?) 

In this argument all things” being the subject, there is nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of the subject cannot be cited 
as the example because the example must be a well-established thing 
while the subject is a thing which is yet to be established. The argument, 
for want of an example, leads to no conclusion. In fact all things are 
not non-eternal since some at least are eternal. In other words, non- 
eternality abides in sonn* existent things and does not abide in other 
existent things. Hence all things are not mutually non-diiferent and the 
opposition called “ balajicing the non-difl'erence” is uni-easonable. 

II I ^ I RVC II 

25. If an opjiosition is oifered by showing that both 
the demonstrations are justified by reasons, the opposition 
will be called “ balancing the demonstration.”—25. 

A certain person demonstrates the non-eternality of sound as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged demons¬ 
tration of the eternality id sound as follows ;— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

The reason in the first demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound while that in the second demonstration supports the eternality 
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of sound, yet both the demonstrations are alleged to be right. The 
opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration as a balance 
against the first to create a dead lock. This sort of opposition is called 
“ balancing the demonstration.” 

ii vc m ii 

26. This is, we say, no opposition because there is 
an admission of the first demonstration.—26. 

The Naiyayika says ; — 

The opponent having asserted that both the demonstrations are 
justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first demons¬ 
tration which supports the non-eternality of sound. If to avoid the 
incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, he now denies 
the reason which supports non-eternality we would ask why does he not 
deny the other reason which supports the eternality of sound, for he can 
avoid incompatibility by denying either of the reasons. Hence the op¬ 
position called ” balancing the demonstration ” is not well-founded. 

ii i n u 

27. If an opposition is offered on tlie ground that we 
perceive the character of the subject even without the inter¬ 
vention of the reason, the opposition will be called “balancing 
the perception.”—27. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus ;■— 

Sound can be ascertained to be non-eternal evezi without the reason 
that it is a product, for we perceive that sound is produced by the branches 
of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition is called “ balancing 
the perception ” which aims at demolishing an argument by setting up 
an act of perception as a bzzlance against it. 

II ^ I M U 

28. This is, we say, no opposition because that 
character can be ascertained by other means as well.—28. 

The Naiyayika says that the argument, viz., ‘‘ sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, like a pot,” implies that sound is proved to be 
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non-eternal through the reason that it is a product. It does not deny 
other means, such as perception etc., which also may prove sound to be 
non-eternal. Hence the opposition called “ balancing the perception ” 
does not set aside the main argument. 

u VI n I ^5. « 

29 . If agciinst aa argument, proving the non-existence 
of a thing by the non-perception thereof, one offers an 
opposition aiming at proving the contrary by the non-percep¬ 
tion of the non-percoption, the opposition will be called 
“ balancing the non-pt rception.”—29. 

In aphorism 2-2-19 tlio Naiyayika has slated that there is no veil 
which covers sound for tve (io not pei’ceive such a veil In aphorism 2-2-20 
his opponent has stated thas there is a veil because we do not perceive the 
non-peroeption thereof. If tlie non-perception of a thing proves its non¬ 
existence, the non-perception of the non-perception must, in the opinion 
of the opponent, prove the existence of the thing. This sort of opposition 
is called “ balancing the non-perception” which aims at counteracting 
an argument by setting up non-perception as a balance against it. 

30. The reasoning through non-perception is not, 
we say, sound, because non-perception is merely the nega¬ 
tion of perception.—30. 

The Naiyayika says:—Perception refers to that which is existent 
while non-perception to that which is non-existent. The non-perception 
of non-perception which signifies a mere negation of non-perception cannot 
be interpreted as referring to an existent thing. Hence the opposition 
called “ balancing the non-perception” is not well-founded. 





- 31. There is, moreover, an internal perception of the 

existence as well as of the non-existence of the various kinds 


of knowledge.—31. 

There are internal perceptions of such forms as “ I am sure,” “ I 
am not sure,” “I have doubt,” ” I have no doubt” etc., which prove that 
we can perceive the non-existence of knowledge as well as the existence 

21 
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thereof. Hence the non-perception itself is perceptible, and as there is 
no non-perception of non-perception, the opposition called “ balancing the 
non-perception” falls to the ground. 

n I ? I n 

32. If one finding that things which are homogeneous 
possess equal characters, opposes an argument by attributing 
non-eternality to all things, the opposition will be called 
“ balancing the non-eternality.’—32.’ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows;— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain'other person offers a futile opposition thus ;— 

If sound is non-eternal on account of its being homogeneous with 
a pot which is non-eternal, it will follow as a cojisequence that all things 
are non-eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous 
with the pot—a consequence which will render all inferences impossible 
for want of heterogeneous examples. This sort of opposition is called 
“ balancing the non-eternal” which seeks to counteract an argument on 
the alleged ground that all things are non-eternal. 

I t I II 

33. The opposition, we say, is unfounded because 
nothing can be established from a mere homogeneity and 
because there is homogeneity even with that which is oppos¬ 
ed.—33. 

The Naiyayika says : — 

We cannot ascertain the character of a thing from its mere homo¬ 
geneity with another thing: in doing so we must consider the logical 
connection between the reason and the predicate. Sound, for instance, 
is non-eternal not merely because it is homogeneous with a non-eternal 
pot but because there is a universal connection between “ being a pro¬ 
duct” and “ being non-eternal.” Hence it will be unreasonable to 
conclude that all things are non-eternal simply because they are homo- 
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geneous with a non-eternal pot in some one or other respect. Similarly 
a mere Jiomogeneity of all things with tlie eternal sky in some one or 
other respect, does not pro^'e all things to be eternal. The opposition 
called “ balancing the non-eternal ” is therefore not founded on a sound 
basis. 

34. There is, we say, no non-distinction, because the 
reason is known to be the character which abides in the 


example as conducive to the establishment of the predicate 
and because it is applied in both ways.—34. 

The Naiyayika saj^a that we are not justified in concluding that 
all things are non-eternal because there is no character in respect of 
which “ all things ” may he homogerteous with a pot. In order to arrive 
at a correct conclusion we must consider the reason as being tliat 
character of the example (and consequently of the subject) which bears 
a universal connection with the character of the* predicate. The pot 
possesses no such character in common with “all things.” The reason 
moreover is applied in tlu homogeneous as w'ell as in the heterogeneous 
ways. We cannot draw a conclusion from a mere homogeneity of the 
subject with the example in a certain respect. The opposition called 
“ balancing the non-etenuil ’ is therefore unreasonable. 

35. If one opposes an argument by attributing eter- 
nality to all non-eternal things on the ground of these being 
eternally non-eternal, the opposition will be called “balanc¬ 
ing the eternal.”—35. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus;—You say 
that sound is non-eternal. Does this non-eternality exist in sound always 
or only sometimes? If the non-eternality exists alieut/s, the sound must 
also be always existent, or in other words, sound is eternal. If the non- 
eternality exists only sometimes, then too the sound must in the absence 
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of non-eternality be pronounced to be eternal. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the eternal” which counteracts an argument by 
setting up eternality as a balance against it. 

sff^f^rwrrw: ii i n n 

36. This is, we say, no opposition because the thing 
opposed is always non-eternal on account of the eternality of 
the non-eternal.—36. 

The Naiyayika says ; — 

By speaking of eternality of the non-eternal you have atlmitted 
sound to be always non-eternal and cannot now deny its non-eternality. 
The eternal and non-eternal are incompatible with each other : by admit¬ 
ting that sound is non-eternal you are precluded from asserting that it 
is also eternal. Hence “ balancing the eternal ” is not a sound opposi¬ 
tion. 

w ^ \ \ \ \^ w 

37. If one opposes an argument by showing the 
diversity of the effects of effort, the opposition will be called 
“ balancing the effect.”—37. 

A certain person to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows ;— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus 

The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, ms. (1) the produc¬ 
tion of something which was previously non-existent, e.g. a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e.g. water in a well. 
Is sound an effect of the first kind or of the second kind ? If sound is an 
effect of the first kind it will be non-eternal but if it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing to this diversity of the effects of effort, 
it is not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
opposition is called “balancing the effect.” 

n II 

38. Effort did not give rise to the second kind of 
effect, because'there was no cause of non-perception.—38. 
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The Naiyayika answers the opposition caller] “ balancing the effect” 
as follows :— 

We cannot say that sound is revealerl by our effort because we ai’e 
unable to prove that it existed already. That sound did not exist 
previously is proved by our non-perception of the same at tlie time. You 
cannot say that our non-perception was caused bj^ a veil because no veil 
covered sound. Hence s rund is an effect which is not revealed but 
produced. 

II VI I ? I ^8, H 

39. The same defect, we say, attaches to the opposi¬ 
tion too.—39. 

A certain person argued :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

A certain other persr n opposed it saying that sound would not be 
non-eternal if “effect ” meant a thing revealed. 

The NaiyAyika observes that if an argument is to be set aside 
owing to an ambiguous meaning of the word “ effect ”, wliy is not the 
opposition too set aside on the same ground ? The reason in the argu¬ 
ment is as erratic as that in the opposition. Just as there is no special 
ground to suppose that the “ effect ” in the argument signified “ a thing 
produced and not revealed,” so also there is no special ground to suppose 
that the word in the opposition signified “ a thing revealed and not 
produced.” Hence the opposition called “ balancing the effect ” is self- 
destructive. 

n I ^ I II 

40. Thus every where.—40. 

If a special meaning is to be attached to the opposition, the same 
meaning will have to be attached to the original argument. In this 
respect there will be an equality of the two sides in the case of all kinds 
of opposition such as “ balancing the homogeneity ” etc. 

ii n i 

41. Defect attaclies to the opposition of the ■ opposi¬ 
tion just as it attaches to the opposition.—41. 

A certain person to prove the non-etern.ality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is uon-external, 

because it is an effect of effort. 
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A certain other person, seeing that tlie effect is of rliveise kinds 
offers an opposition tlms ; — 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

(Here “ effect ” may mean “ a thing revealed by effort.”) 

The arguer replies that sound cannot be conclnded to be eternal 
because the reason “ effect ” is erratic (which may mean “ a thing pro¬ 
duced by effort.”) 

The opponent rises again to say that sound cannot also be conclud¬ 
ed to be non-eternal because the reason “ effect ” is erratic (which may 
mean a thing revealed by effort). So tlie defect wliich is pointed out in 
the case of the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case of the 
opposition of the opposition, 

5J^ 11 V. I ? I H 

42. If one admits the defect of his opposition in 
consequence of his statement that an equal defect attaches 
to the opposition of the opposition, it will be called “ admis¬ 
sion of an opinion.”— 52 . 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a cer¬ 
tain other person. The first person, viz. the disputant charges the opposition 
made by the second person, viz. the opponent, with a defect e.g. that the 
reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition from the 
defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes on charg¬ 
ing the disputant’s opposition of the opposition with the same defect. 
The counter-charge which the opponent brings in this way is interpreted 
by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed out by him. 
The disputant’s replj'' consisting of this kind of interpretation is called 
“ admission of an opinion.” 

^ fra II it I ? I 8^ II 

43. “ Admission of an opinion ” also occurs when the 

disputant instead of employing reasons to rescue his side from 
the defect with which it has been charged, proceeds to admit 
the defect in consequence of his statement that the same 
defect belongs to his opponent’s side as well. 
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Six-wi)iged disputati ni (Satpaksi katha). 

Disputant—to prove tire non-eteniality of sound says ;— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is an etfect of effort. 

This is the first wing. 

Opponent—seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds, offers an 
opposition thus :— 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is an elTect of effort. 

(Here “ effect ” means a thing which already existed and is now 
revealed by effort). 

This is the second wing. 

Disputant—seeing tliat the reason “ effect ” is erratic, charges the 
opposition with a defect thus :— 

Sound is not eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort, 

(Here the reason “ effect” is erratic meaning (1) either a thing that 
did not previously exist ii,nd is now produced (2) or a thing that already 
existed and* is now reveale^ I by effort). 

This is the third wing. 

Opponent—finding that the reason “ effect,” which is erratic, 
proves neither the eternality nor the non-eternality of sound, brings a 
counter-charge against the disputant thus :— 

Sound is also not non-eternal, 
because it is an etfect of effort. 

He alleges that the defect {viz. the erraticity of the reason) with 
which his opposition (oiz. sound is eternal) is charged, also attaches to 
the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant {viz. sound is not 
eternal or non-eternal). 

This is the fourth wing. 

Disputant—finding that the counter-charge brought against him 
amounts to his opponent’s admission of self-defect says :— 

The opponent by saying that “ sound is also not non-eternal ” 
has admitted that it is also not eternal. In other words the counter-charge 
has proved the charge, that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits 
the disputant’s opinion. 

This is the fifth wing. 

Opponent—-finding that the disputant instead of rescuing his 
argument from the counter-charge has taken shelter under his opponent s 
admission of the charge says : — 

The disputant by saying that “sound is also not eternal” has 
admitted that it Ts also not non-eternal. In other words, if the counter- 
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charge proves the charge, the reply to the counter-charge proves the 
counter-charge itself. 

This is the sixth wing. 

The first, third and fifth wings belong to the disputant while the 
second, fourth and sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repetition 
of the fourth while the fifth wing is a repetition of the third. The sixth 
wing is also a repetition of the meaning of the fifth wing. The third and 
fourth wings involve the defect of “ admission of an opinion.” All the 
wings except the first three are unessential. 

The disputation would have come to a fair close at the third wing 
if the disputant had pointed out that the word “ effect ” had a special 
meaning, viz:, a thing which did not previously exist but was produced. 

The disputant and the opponent instead of stopping at the proper 
limit has carried on their disputation through six wings beyond which no 
further wing is possible. After the six-winged disputation has been 
carried on, it becomes patent that neither the disputant nor the opponent 
is a fit person to be argued with. 
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Book V.— Chapter II. 


srfrr^^ srf^TWr^: 
^^^hqT^qmrsqftr^F^'r %^ht- 


f^I^^RTR n VC I M II 

1. The occasions for rebuke are the following: — 

1. Hurting the [iroposition, 2. Shifting the proposi¬ 
tion, 3. Opposing the proposition, 4. Renouncing the pro¬ 
position, 5. Shifting the reason, 6. Shifting the topic, 
7. The meaningless, 8. The uninteliigible, 9. The incoherent, 
10. The inopportum, 11. Saying too little, 12. Saying 
too much, 13. Repetition, 14. Silence, 15. Ignorance, 
16. Non-ingenuity, 17. Evasion, 18. Admission of an 
opinion, 19. Overlooking the censurable, 20. Censuring 
the non-censurable, 21. Deviating from a tenet, and 
22. The semblance of a reason.—44. 

The definitioa of “ an occasion for rebuke” has been given in apho¬ 
rism 1-2-19. “ An occasion for rebuke” which is the same as “ a ground 

of defeat”, “ a place of humiliation” or “a point of disgrace” arises generally 
in connection with the proposition or any other part of an argument and 
may implicate any disputant whether he is a discutient, wrangler oi 
caviller. 


lU I ^ I II 

2. “ Hurting the lU’oposition” occurs when ono admits 

in one’s own example the character of a counter-example. 


~- 45 . 


A disputant argues as fnllows :— 

Sound is non-e ternal, 

Because it is c( gnisable by sense. 

Whatever is cognisable by sense is non-eternal 

as a pot, 


22 


Sound is cognisable by sense. 
Therefore sound is non-eternal, 
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A certain other person offers an opposition thus :— 

A genus {e.g., potness or pot-type), which is cognisable by sense, 
is found to be eternal, why cannot then the sound which is also 
cognisable by sense, be eternal ? 

The disputant being thus opposed says /— 

Whatever is cognisable by sense is eternal 

as a pot, 

Sound is cognisable by sense. 

Therefore sound is eternal. 

By thus admitting in his example (pot) the character of a counter¬ 
example (genus or type), he has hurt his own proposition (ok. sound is 
non-eternal). A person who hurts his proposition in this way deserves 
nothing but rebuke. 

5tfrt?rr- 

piru u it I ^ I ^ 11 

3. “ Shifting the proposition. ” arises when a proposi¬ 

tion being opposed one defends it by importing a new 
character to one’s example and counter-example.—46. 

A certain person argues as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus :— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense like a genus (or type). 

The first person in order to defend himself says that a genus (or type) 
and a pot are both cognisable by sense, yet one is all-pervasive and 
the other is not so ; hence the sound which is likened to a pot is non- 
all-pervasively non-eternal. 

The defence thus made involves a change of proposition. The 
proposition originally laid down was:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
while the proposition now defended is; 

Sound is non-all-pervasively non-eternal. 

.4 person who shifts his proposition in this way is to be rebuked 
in as much as he has not relied upon his original reason and example, 
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4. “ Opposing the proposition ” occurs when the 
proposition and its reason are opposed to each other.—47. 

Substance is distinct from quality, 

because it is perceived to be non-distinet from colour etc. 

In this argument it is to be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour etc. which constitute the 
quality. The reason viz. substauee is non-distinet from colour etc., is opposed 
to the proposition, uts. substance is distinct from quality. A person who 
thus employs a reason whtch opposes his proposition is to be rebuked as 
a fool. 

q^srfrf^^ ii vc u i u 

5. A pr(3position being opposed if one disclaims its 
import, it will be called “ renouncing the proposition.”—48. 

A certain person argues as follows : — 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense, 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus ; — 

Just as a genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is not yet non¬ 
eternal, so a sound is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal. The 
first person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims the meaning of 
his proposition thus : 

“ Who says that sound is non-eternal V 

Thissortof denial of the import of one’s own proposition is called 
“ renouncing the proposition ” which rightly furnishes an occasion for 
rebuke. 

vision 

6. “ Shifting th( reason” occurs when the reason of 
a general character being opposed one attaches a special 
character to it.—49. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense. 
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A certain other person says that sound cannot be proved to be 
non-eternal through the mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, just 
as a genus (or type) such as pot-ness (or pot-type' is cognisable by sense 
and is not yet non-eternal. 

The first person defends himself by saying that the reason, viz. 
being cognisable by sense, is to be understood as signifying that which 
comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by sense. 
Sound comes under the genus (or tj'pe) “soundness” and is at the same 
time cognisable by sense ; but a genus or type such as pot-ness or pot- 
type does not come under anoiher genus or type vsucli as pot-ness-ness 
or pot-type-type) though it is cognisable by sense. Such a defence, which 
consists in shifting one’s reason, rightly furnislies an occasion for 
rebuke. 

ii (c i =( i vs h 

7. “ Shifting the topic” is an argument which setting 
aside the real topic introduces one which is irrelevant.—50. 

A certain person, to prove the eternalily of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is eternal (proposition), 

because it is intangible (reason). 

Being opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the absence 
of any other resource, to defend his position as follows :— 

Tletu, which is the Sanskrit equivalent for “reason,” is a word derived 
from the root “hi” with the suffix “tu”. A word, as a part of a speech, may 
be a noun, a verb, a prefix or an indeclinable. A noun is defined as etc. etc. 

The defence made in this way furnishes an instance of defeat 
through non-relevancy- The person who makes it desei'ves'rebuke. 

8. “The meaningless” is an argument which is based 
on a non-sensical combination of letters into a series.—51. 

A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because k, c, t, t and p are j, v, g, d and d, 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. 

As the letters k, c, t etc. convey no meaning, the person who employs 
them in his argument deserves rebuke. 
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9. “The tinintelligible” is an argument, which al¬ 
though repeated three times, is understood neither by the 
audience nor by the opponent.—52. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability iti disputation by 
using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or words 
very quickly uttered which as such are understood neither by his opponent 
nor by the audience although they are repeated three times. This sort of 
defence is called “ the unintelligible'’ which rightly furnishes an occasion 
for rebuke. 

II Vf I R n o II 

10. “ The inctdierent” is an argtunent which conveys 
no connected meaning on account of the words being strung 
together without any syntactical order. —53. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defence, argues as follows :— 

Ten pomegranates, six rakes, a bowl, goat’s skin and a lump of 
sweets. 

This sort of argui lent, which consist of a series of unconnected 
words, is called “ the i ucoherent ” which rightly presents on occasion 
for rebuke. 

II Vt I 1 ^ ^ 

11. “ The inopportune” is an argument the parts of 
which are mentioned without any order of precedence.—54. 

A certain person, t<' prove that the hill has fire, argues as follows :— 

The hill has fire (proposition'. 

Whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

The hill has fire (conclusion). 

The hill has simrke (application). 

This sort of argument is called “ the inopportune” which rightly 
presents an occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument is 
affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person who 
overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is therefore 
rebuked. 
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12. If an argument lacks even one of its parts, it is 
called “ saying too little.”—55. 

The following is an argument which contains all its five parts ;— 

]. The hill has fire (proposition), 

2. Because it has smoke (reason), 

3. All that has smoke has fire, as a kitclien (example), 

4. The hill has smoke (application), 

5. Tlierefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 

As all the five parts or members are essential, a person who omits 
even one of them should be scolded as “ saying too little.” 

ii v i ^ i u ii 

13. “ Saying too much ” is an argument which consists 
of more than one reason or example.—56. 

A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as follows ;— 
The hill has fire (proposition), 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

And because it has light (reason), 
like a kitchen (example), 
and like a furnace (example). 

In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. 

A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way (accord¬ 
ing to the established usage), employs more than one reason or example 
is to be rebuked as “ saying too much.” 

n i ii 

14. “ Repetition ” is an argument in which (except in 
the case of reinculcation) the word or the meaning is said 
over again.—57. 

Eepetition of the word —Sound is non-eternal, 
sound is non-eternal. 

Repetition of the meaning Sound is non-eternal, 

echo is perishable, what is heard is impermanent, etc. 

A person who unnecessarily commits repetition is to be rebuked 
as a fool. 

Reinculcation has been explained in aphorism 2-1-66. 
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15. In reinculcation there is no repetition in as much 
as a special meaning is deduced from the word which is 
repeated.—58. 

The hill has fire (proposition), 

Because it has smoke (reason', 

All that has smoke has fire 

as ii kitchen (example). 

The hill has smoke (application'. 

Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 


In this argument the “conclusion” is a mere repetition of the 
“ proposition ” and yet it serves a special purpose. 

n vt i ^ i H n 

16. “ Repetition ” consists also in mentioning a thing 
by name although the thing has been indicated through 
presumption.—59. 

“ A thing possessing the character of a product is non-eternal ” 
— this is a mere repetition of the following : — 

“ A thing not possessing the character of a product is not non¬ 
eternal.” 

II VI I u 

17. “ Silence ” is an occasion for rebuke which 
arises when the opponent makes no reply to a proposition 
although it has been rejoeated three times by tie disputant 
within the knowledge of the audience.—60. 


How can a disputant carry on his argument if his opponent main¬ 
tains an attitude of stolid silence? The opponent is therefore to be 
rebuked. 

n V I R I ^ q n 

18. “Ignorance” is the non-understanding of a 
proposition.—61. 

Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent who does not understand a 
proposition although it has been repeated three tiraes within the kno\y- 
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ledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposition the 
meaning of which he cannot understand ? He is to be rebuked for hia 
ignorance. 

ii k i ^ i U n 

19. “ Non-ingenuity ” consists in one’s inability to 
hit upon a reply.—62, 

A certain person lays down a proposition. If his opponent under¬ 
stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as wanting 
in ingenuity. 

II VC I ^ I Ro 11 

20. “ Evasion arises if one stops an argument in 
the pretext of going away to attend another business.—63. 

A certain person having coinnienced a disputation in which he 
finds it impossible to establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saying that he has to go away on a very urgent business. He who stops 
the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation through 
evasion. 

ii y u i 

21. “ The admission of an opinion ” consists in charg¬ 
ing the opposite side with a defect by admitting that the 
same defect exists in one’s own side.—64. 


A certain person addressing another person says :—“ You are a 
thief.” 

The other person replies :—“ You too are a thief.” 


This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the same charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that the 
charge against himself is true. This sort of counter-charge or reply is 
an instance of “ admission of an opinion ” which brings disgrace on the 
person who makes it. 





VC I 




22. “ Overlooking the censurable ” consists in not 

rebuking a person who deserves rebuke.—65. 


It is not at all unfair to censure a person who argues in a way which 
furnishes an occasion for censure. Seeing that the person himself does 
not confess his short-coming, it is the duty of the audience to pass a 
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Vote of censure on him. If the audience failed to do their duty they 
would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their “over-looking the 
censurable.” 

H I I II 

23. “ Censuring the non-censurable” consists in 
rebuking a person who does uot deserve rebuke.—66. 

A person brings discredit on himself if he rebukes a person who does 
not deserve rebuke. 

\\^\^\ II 

24. A person who after accepting a tenet departs 
from it in the course of his disputation, is guilty of 

V 

“ deviating from a tenet.”—67. 

A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the Sankhya philosophy which lays down that (1) what is existent 
never becomes non-existe nt, and {2} wliat is non-existent never comes into 
existence etc. A certain other person opposes him by saying that all human 
activity would be imp )ssible if the thing now non-existent could not 
come into existence in ti e course of time and that no activity would cease 
if what is existent now could continue for ever. If tlie first person being 
thus opposed admits that existence springs from non-existence and non¬ 
existence from existence, tlien he will rightly deserve rebuke for his 
deviation from the accepted tenet. 

II VC I R I II 

25. ” The fallacies of a reason” already explained do 
also furnish occasions for rebuke.—68. 

From aphorism 1-2-4 it is evident that the fallacies are mere 
semblances of a reason. A person who employs them in a disputation do 
certainly deserve rebuke, 

There are infiniti' occasions for rebuke of which only twenty-two 
have been enumerated here. 
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